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if TEN GOOD PRIMERS 


Hyde’s Primer 25 cents 
In this Wiittle book children are taught to read by the use of familiae rhymes, each cf which is followed by 
a series of interesting and ingeniously varied lessons containing the same words and phrases. From the 
rhymes certain words which do not suggest ideas, such as, where, there, this, and what, are easily acquired. 


Brown and Bailey’s Jingle Primer “ 30 cents 
In this primer the pupil is givena delightful collection of well-known Mother Goose rhymes and folk 
tales, which are followed by attractive stories containing the same words and expressions. The use of the 
“jingle method ’’ makes the task of connecting the printed symbol with the spoken words easy and fascinating. 


Baker’s Action Primer : 25 cents 
Children love action and learn most rapidly through their chosen activities. Many of the actions men- 
tioned in this book can be performed in the class room, thus adding a zest to the reading lesson. 


Fox's Indian Primer : ° 25 cents 
In this reader some very interesting facts are given ‘about five types of Indians. Their focd, shelter, 
clothing, manners, and customs have been presented in story form, the life of a little Indian child being used 
as a center in each instance. With each lesson is a story taken from some Indian myth or legend. 


The Rose Primer . 30 cents 
The pedagogical features of this primer will appeal to every teacher. The small] vocabulary of common 
words, the frequent reviews, the short sentences, the simple language and phonetic exercises. and the care- 
fully selected and well graded subject matter, are particularly noteworthy. Only two new words are intro- 
duced in each lesson, and constant repetition of those already learned is provided for. 


Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer. : - 23 cents 
In this book the most elementary ideas and forms of number and language are taught together. Asa 
language primer it develops a simple, practical vocabulary and the power of reading and expression. Asa 
number primer it teaches the first steps easily and logically by unique symbolic illustrations, partially com- 
pleted statements, questions, etc. 


The Baldwin Primer ° : ° 30 cents 
This primer is distinguished by its pleasing variety of work. The lessons have been prepared in accord- 
ance with the principles of mental science and child study. Beginning with easy words and simple forms they 
lead by successive steps to the elementary principles of language, number, drawing? music, as well as to var- 
ious kinds of busy work for beginners in school. 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in pthoot ° . 25 cents 
This little book is simpler than most primers. It presupposes no previous work on the part of the child, 
and may be placed in his hand on the first day of school. The lessons are intended for conversation, reading, 
and writing, and present a small vocabulary of short and simple words, which are used over and over again in 
a variety of attractive combinations. 


Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks ° 30 cents 
The work in this book is adapted to very young pupils. The lessons are in the form of connected stories, 
which maintain the child’s interest from beginning to end. Reading, writing, number work, drawing, music, 
and nature study,are correlated in a pleasing and instructive manner, and sufficient exercises are furnished to 
supply every need. 


The Werner Primer : ; 30 cents 
The Werner Primer affords a practical correlation of w ork for the first term, or half year. Reading, writ- 
ing, language, number, form, color-science, and literature are united in an attractive and appropriate manner, 
Each new word is first given in script and many of the gcript lessons are Cuplicated in print. Special drill is 
provided in figures and word-building, together with systematic training in phonics and word-building. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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H | WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A BLOW AT THE SPOILSMEN. 

President Roosevelt has dealt a 
heavy blow at the spoilsmen by 
vetoing the bill which provided for 
taking the next census. Congress 
was unwilling to forego the opportu- 
nity afforded for the distribution of 
patronage by the appointment of 
thousands of census clerks, and had 
provided that the appointments 
should be by non-competitive exami- 
nation with the understanding that 
they should be parceled out, so many 
to a senator and so many to a repre- 
sentative. This iniquitous system 
has cost the country heavily both in 
money and efficiency as the directors 
of previous censuses testify, and the 
President denounced it in his mes- 
sage with characteristic plainness of 
speech. Rather than give up these 
spoils, Congress may let the whole 
maiter go over to the next Congress, 
and in that case there is little doubt 
that Mr. Taft will follow Mr. Roose. 
velt’s example. ; 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE BILLS. 


After a long and heated debate. 
the California assembly reconsidered 
its action on the bill which proposed 
to segregate Japanese children in the 
public schools, and killed the bill. 
This sane adjustment of a threaten- 
ing question is due primarily to the 
urgent protests of President Roose- 
velt, seconded strongly by Governor 
Gillet, and the speaker of the assem- 
bly. The anti-Japanese bill which 
passed the lower branch of the Ne- 
vada legislature was killed in the 
Senate; and the Oregon legislature 
also has defeated a similar bill. So 
passes, for the time being, what bade 
fair to be a serious complication. 

IMPROVING BUSINESS. 

So far as the reports of mercantile 
failures furnish a barometer of busi- 
ness conditions, they point to a 
marked improvement. For the month 
of January this year, the tctal num- 
ber of failures was 1,344 as compared 
with 1.949 failures for January, 1908. 
The real improvement is more 
marked than these figures indicate; 
for the total liabilities in January 
this year amounted to less than half 
the amount in January, 1908. With 
a single exception, the liabilities in 
January this year wer@smaller than 
in any one of the six preceding 
months, which is the more encourag- 
ing because January, ordinarily, is a 
mouth of heavy mercantile mortality. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


To the- music of “Home, Sweet 
Hume,” the Atlantic battlesh'p fleet 
of sixteen ships left Gibraltar Feb- 
ruary 6 on the last leg of its 45,000 
mile. cruise around the world. It 
steamed along the southern route 
stvaight for Hampton Roads. About 
one thousand miles off the Atlantic 
coast, the fleet will be met by Rear 
Admiral Arnold’s third squadron of 
the Atlantic fleet, consisting of the 
battleships Maine, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, and Idaho, and the 
scout cruisers Chester, Birmingham, 
and Salem. At Hampton Roads. the 
President will review the consoli- 
dated fleet on Washington’s birthday. 
lt will be an impressive spectatle. 
MORE STARTLING THAN RO- 

MANCE. 

The startling discovery has been 

made that Azeff, the leader of the 


Russian revolutionists and the man 
who planned, if he did not with his 
own hand carry out, the assassina- 
tion of the Grand Duke Sergius and 
von Piehve, and the murderous out- 
breaks at Kieff, Odessa, Moscow, and 
elsewhere was all the time in the 
pay of the Russian secret police, en- 
joying immunity himself as a re- 
ward for betraying his confederates. 
It has been freely charged in the 
Duma that he was employed to incite 
outbreaks and assassinations which 
the government deliberately allowed 
to succeed in the interest of reaction, 
and there is reason to believe that 
the charge is true. The man is now 
a fugitive, hotly pursued by revolu- 
tionists, who have been told off to 
kill him, and also by the Russian po. 
lice. His career recalis that of 
Father Gapon, who played the sime 
double game, and paid for it with his 
life at last. 
A TIMELY AGREEMENT. 

France and Germany have signed 
an agreement regarding the _ long- 
yexed Moroccan question, which 
augurs well for European peace. 
This agreement guarantees the _ in- 
tegrity of Morocco, and ensures the 
observance of the terms of the Alge- 
ciras understanding. France recog- 
nizes Germany’s economic interests 
in Morocco and Germany recognizes 
the special political interests of 
I’'rance in that stormy and uncertain 
country. Morocco, in itself, does not 
eount for much, but it means a great 
deal that this oceasion for misunder- 
standing between the two great 
powers should be removed, and a ba- 
sis established for a more cordial 
friendship. 


ANOTHER ROYAL VISIT. 


For the first time in twenty-five 
years, King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra have been making a state 
visit to Berlin. They have been 
greeted with due ceremony and ap- 
parent cordiality by the Emperor 
and Empress, and speeches expressive 
of guvod will and a desire to main- 
tain the peace of Europe have been 
exchanged. The visit comes ata 
time when the press of both countries 
is sowing the seeds of distrust and 
recrimination with astonishing reck- 
lessness:; and when the English 
people, in a kind of frenzy, are dis- 
cussing their unpreparedness for at- 
tack, and the necessity for a_ large 
and disciplined Territorial army, and 
the addition of six pew Dreadnoughts 
to the navy. Germany is the object 
of all this agitation and apprehen- 
sion, and to relieve the situation in 
the least calls for all of King Ed- 
ward’s tact and skill. 


A BELLICOSE PARLIAMENT. 

The Austrian parliament has 
broken up in a row which exceeded 
in violence any recent disturbance 
of the sort. As usual, the provoking 
cause was the old animosity between 
the Czechs and Germans; and the im- 
mediate occasion, rather oddly, was a 
bill which the government had intro- 
duced with the express purpose of 
conciliating the obstinate racial dif- 
ferences. For several days certain 
of the radical Czechs had made the 
transaction of business impossible 
by a continuous blowing of whistles 
and beating of drums. Finally some 
of the exasperated Germans rushed 
upon them and there was a free figh*. 
The Premier found it impossible to 


check the row and declared Parlia- 
ment adjourned; and the fighting 
was then renewed and continued un- 
til the combatants were pltysically 
exhausted. 


+ 


Travel and Culture. 


The advantages of old-time life in 
Greece, as set forth in a Lowell In- 
stitute (Boston) lecture by Dr. J. P. 
Mahafiy of Dublin, included the sim- 
plicity of Greek life, which made 
living easy and left more time and 
strength to spare for education, and 
the fact that the Greeks, having 
abundant culture at home, did not 
need to travel in search of it. “One 
great difficulty with the Americans,” 
said the speaker, “is the huge amount 
of time spent in traveling, for it is 
the most serious bar to education. If 
the country were one-half or one- 
tenth of its present size, the Ameri- 
cans would have more opportunity to 
secure education.” Perhaps so, and 
yet we suspect the learned Irishman 
lies under some misapprehension 
both as to the motive of the travel- 
ing that is done by Americans and of 
the necessity that they should travel! 
in order to get the culture that he 
Seems to suppose they are after. He 
is doubtless right in thinking that to 
spend a huge amount of time in 
travel is a serious bar to education. 
But Americans don’t so much travel 
nowadays in search of education as 
for recreation. Comparatively few 
of them go abroad after culture. 'The 
great majority go for amusement. 
The tired go for rest, the lazy go 
because they like a change and are 
easier amused without working 





‘abroad than at home. If by the use 


of their eyes they pick up a little 
culture in their rovings, without ef- 
fort, they are by so much the gain- 
ers, but most of them do not get very 
much. Sir Thomas Browne, after 
living six or eight years on the conti- 
nent of Burope, said in effect that 
travel was not of vital importance, 
because the thing best worth study- 
ing was man, and that could be in- 
vestigated as well at home as 
abroad. Nowhere on earth can man 
be studied to better advantage in 
this age than in this country; no- 
where is the human mind freer, the 
relations of human beings more in- 
teresting, and the problems that 
grow out of them in a more edifying 
state of experiment and _ solution. 
Moreover, there are centres of cul- 
ture all over this country, which con- 
tinually feed and influence inquiring 
minds. In what other country are 
the best books so easily accessible to 
so many competent readers? What 
other air is so full as ours of the 
ideas and inspirations that stimulate 
and glorify life? Culture, like litera- 
ture and art, is and must be a by- 
product of life. Here we have the 
life; the by-products are sure to 
come in ample measure.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


’ 
> 





A VERY GREAT HEIGHT. 
“Did your airship take you up to 
any great height?’ 
“I should say it did! Why, one 
morning a hen we had taken with- 


us laid an egg that rolled off the 
deck, and that egg. when it reached 
the earth, was immediately con- 


demned by the board of health.” 
The Bohemian. 
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Sf The NEW IDBA in Teaching 


Reatiing Thomas Normal | 


As Embodied in 


THESUMMERS READERS || Training School 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the OFFERS PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
Profusely and Messrs pd Srespuaay Je Drawings OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS BRANCHES 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 


edge of words that relate to the life and action of 

the child. The beginner really lives and acts A ONE YEAR COURSE 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 

learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the $ MUSIC 
memory and imagination are —— — play sa 

most powerful and direct way. e plan o e 
series Me a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital DRAWING 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 





i ll lati his devel t and th in 
language oo the Ulings that interest ipa afirest him PENMANSHIP 
most. 


The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in PHYSICAL TRAINING 


detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 


less d phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. r DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Rr. 22) Ndegageas © Pelee 32:cent . 

FIRST READER: 460 Saleg <>" nee SB aeate MANUAL TRAINING 
SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 17 North Gd. Bivd. 


Price 50 cents 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDY, OHIO 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ‘in every part of the country. 


TELEPHONE 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
| ged 


pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 
S hat 1H women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 
C O@ Ou XE only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 
nls 2 » ah a ing the young. 

TheDixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 


raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men 
and women who have been identified with the early history of this 





! C43 SP, ago 
ge = Published by country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 
ey _ Joseph Dixon CmecibleCo Red School House. 
5 Jersey City . It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
N.J. and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, ¢ Jersey City, N. J. 
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Bergen's Botanies 





Hold a Commanding Position among the 





best botany texts in the country. Their at- 
tractive form, scientific accuracy, and clear- 
ness in emphasizing the essential points of 
the science have caused them to displace 
other texts in many schools far and wide. 
During the last decade in the western and 
central states they have increased Five-Fo.p, 
—being used now in 3,000 schools, 
60% of all schools teaching Botany! ! ! 


'= 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 








Important Latin Books 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
COMPOSITION 


By CHARLES [icCOY BAKER, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, and ALBXANDER JAMES INGLIS, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers Gollege. 12mo. Cloth. xiij+46% 
pages. $1.00 net. 

This book furnishes, in a convenient form, a 
topical summary of the principles of syntax along 
with exercises containing sufficient material for 
three years’ work in composition. While the neces- 
sity for reference to the grammars is thus obviated, 
full reference lists are supplied, so that if preferred 
the work may be used in connection with any of 
the standard texts. The exercises and vocabulary 
are based upon Caesar’s Commentaries and the 
better known of Cicero's orations, so arranged, how- 
ever, that it will not be possible for the pupil to 
turn to any given passage in his own preparation 
for the lesson. : 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By ALEXANDER J, INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, Horace 
Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 301 pages. 9 cents net. 

The sixty-five lessons comprising this book por- 
vide an adequate preparation for the reading of 
Caesar. Among the important features are the 
gradual development of the principles of inflection 
and syntax; the introduction of connected reading, 
consisting of a simplified form of Caesar; and con- 
versational lessons based on this reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicage 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York —tlanta 


San Francisco 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers ef 


OHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AFD 


BIOLOGIOAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully iliustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York * Atlanta Chicago 





RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your r indicates the tim 
when your subscription expires. me » 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are net discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 


he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Do not depend upea 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are r - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or ry me 
changed. 

Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the pee. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editer. Ali letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNaL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guaranteea 
full year’s subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: ° 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


in clubs of three or more, ° ‘ . 2 $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° 4.00 * 
renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 e¢ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of téree or mere is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 6 é 
Beth papers to ene address, $3.00 “ 
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THE CALIFORNIA TEXT-BOOK PLAN. 


ITS TISTORY AND RESULTS. 
[ Editorial. ] 


The state of California undertook in 1884 the 
preparation and manufacture of its own text- 
books. This plan differs so widely from the prac- 
tice in vogue elsewhere that the following faithful 
account of the venture may be of interest to per- 
sons living in other states. The facts presented 
are those only which have a real bearing on the 
case; and in every instance they have been com- 
piled with great care from the official literature on 
the subject, notably the California school law, the 
many state legislative documents in which are con- 
tained the annual reports of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the superintendent of 
state printing, and the state controller, special re- 
ports of legislative investigation, etc. These sum- 
maries are made as clear and as comprehensive as 
possible, but, above all, they are accurate and in- 
disputable. References cited to the original docu- 
ments themselves will make this evident. 


ARGUMENT FOR STATE PUBLICATION. 


The publication of text-books by the state of 
California was undertaken for the sole purpose of 
economy; at the same time, it evidently was ex- 
pected that the books would be of the “first order 
of excellence.” Yet after more than twenty years 
of costly experiments, the result has shown no 
economy, and hence has failed in its prime pur- 


pose. 
HISTORY OF THB MOVEMENT. 


The idea that the state of California should pre- 
pare and manufacture its own text-books had its 
origin as far back as 1882, when the project was 
advocated during an election campaign. As a re- 
sult of this suggestion, the state printer made an 
estimate of the cost of such books as those then 
in use, if printed and bound by the state. This 
estimate was generally published in the papers 
throughout the state, and was accepted as the basis 
for action. 

Without further investigation, an amendment to 
the constitution, providing for state text-books, 
was ratified by the people in 1884, and at the fol- 
lowing session of the legislature statutes were en- 
acted putting this constitutional measure into 
operation. The special aim of this legislation can 
best be seen in that part of the amendment which 
follows :— 

“Section 7. The governor, superintendent of public 
instruction, and the principals of the state normal 
schools shall constitute the state board of education, 
and shall compile, or cause to be compiled, and adopt a 
uniform series of text-books for use in the common 
schools throughout the state. The state board may 


cause such text-books, when adopted, to be printed and 
published by the superintendent of state printing, at the 
state printing office, and when so printed and published, 
to be distributed and sold at the cost price of printing, 
publishing, and distributing the same.” 

No better idea of the subsequent history of this 
movement can be obtained than from the following 
quotations taken from “An Historical Review of 
State Publications of Text-Books,” prepared by 
Robert Furlong, secretary of the state text-book 
commission, and printed in the report of the super- 
intendent of public instruction, dated September 
14, 1906 :— 

“The preparation and distribution of text-books in 
California has become a work of significance in the 
school administration of the state. The various duties 
necessary to the proper performance of this work re- 
quire nearly as much time and effort as all other duties 
combined in the office of superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

“Nor is the department of public instruction the only 
department of state government whose energies are 
taxed in preparing school books. The work adds to the 
duties of several officials, extending even to the chief 
executive, the governor of the state, who is chairman of 
the text-book committee and ex-officio president of the 
state board of education. 

“It evidently was the thought of the first promoters 
of state publication that fewer books than were then in 
use in the schools would satisfy the needs of pupils and 
that this would be a saving in cost to school patrons. 
That this idea obtained at that time is shown in the pro- 
visions of the legislative act of 1885, authorizing the 
preparation and distribution of a state series consisting 
of three readers, one speller, one arithmetic, one gram- 
mar, ‘one history of the United States, and one geog- 
raphy. 

“It was soon discovered that the limited number of 
text-books prescribed by statute was inadequate. No 
provision had been made for text on several other sub- 
jects usually taught in elementary schools; furthermore 
the text adapted to the grammar school was found too 
difficult in the lower or primary grades. A_ single 
book would not suffice for all grades, in most of the 
studies in the elementary course. 

“To meet these difficulties the legislature of 1887 
passed an act providing for a primary or beginners’ 
text-book in each of the studies, arithmetic, language, 
and geography, also one book in physiology and hygiene, 
These books, like those named in the act of 1885, were 
to be prepared by or under the supervision of the state 
board of education, and be manufactured at the state 
printing office. 

“An elementary book in ‘the civil government of the 
United States, with a special analysis of the govern- 
ment of the state of California,’ was provided for by an 
act of the legislature of 1889. 

“Notwithstanding this widening of the original scope 
of state publication, both in multiplying the number of 
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books and in providing for additional studies, the text- 
book product of the state’s industry still failed to meet 
the expectations of the people. The teaching force of 
the state murmured its dissatisfaction with the contepts 
of the prescribed books. Crudities, misstatements of 
fact, and a general want of attractiveness in the texts 
made them difficult for teachers and uninteresting to pu- 
pils. Evidences of a lack of skill in text-book making 
appeared in every book that so far had been prepared 
under the system. Quality had not been considered a 
factor, for most of the texts were neither pedagogical 
nor modern. Quantity, at first restricted, was later en- 
larged when the number and kinds of books were in- 
creased, which fact added materially to the cost for 
school patrons. This latter result was especially disap- 
pointing to the promoters of state publication who had 
promised great reductions in cost of books. Upon the 
whole, the method of providing children’s schoolbooks 
cheaply, to which the people had given emphatic ap- 
proval by engrafting it on the constitution of the state, 
had in practice proved quite unsatisfactory. 

“After four years without text-book legislation, again 
the law-making body of the state, in 1893, was appealed 
to for relief. Either a revision of the books for the pur- 
pose of improving them, or the abandonment of state 
publication altogether, was urged by the teachers of the 
state almost unanimously. The legislature of 1893 
passed an act authorizing the revision of the grammar, 
advanced arithmetic, history, and readers, also author- 
izing the compilation of a primary history. Under the 
direction of the state board of education, and under the 
immediate supervision of an editorial staff, the books 
named for revision were in due time ‘revised’ or practi- 
cally supplanted by new texts. There were three read- 
ers at the time, which number the act provided might 
be increased to five, at the discretion of the state board 
of education. The number of readers was increased to 
four. These books were named and known as the Re- 
vised First, Revised Second, Revised Third, and Revised 
Fourth Readers of the California State Series. 

“The Primary History of the United States, which 
this act of 1893 directed to be made, was written, but 
the text failing to meet the approval of the state board 
of education, was never published. 

“While the revised books were an improvement on 
those that had preceded them in use, they failed to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the schools. Dissatisfaction 
was heard from every classroom. So general did fault- 
finding become that it found open expression in resolu- 
tions adopted. at nearly every institute of teachers and 
at every convention of superintendents held in the state. 
It was repeatedly shown by competent judges that ina 
comparison with texts used in several other states the 
California books suffered. They were found to be in- 
ferior in both plan and content, while the mechanical 
work on them reflected no credit on the bookmaker’s 
art. 

“So far the texts had been compiled by California 
writers, who, as authors, were previously unknown. 
These writers employed for the work were doubtless 
‘well qualified persons,’ since the statute directed they 
should be so, but evidently their high qualifications ex- 
tended in other directions than in the writing of text- 
books adapted to California schools. The finished 
products of their skill were not of the ‘first order of ex- 
cellence,’ which standard the state had established for 
its school books in the act providing for their prepara- 
tion. Teachers demanded text-books in keeping with 
the state’s progressive school system. They found their 
work in the classrooms hampered because of the in- 
ferior texts they were compelled by law to use. The ef- 
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fects of this condition in the schools, serious as they 
were, would doubtless have been even more disastrous 
had it not been for a saving provision in the law per- 
mitting the use of other books tv supplement the state 
texts. Boards of education had authority to adopt lists 
of books for supplementary purposes. The names of the 
best elementary text-books published in the United 
States soon appeared in school manuals, associated with 
the prescribed state publications. It was permissible 
under the law to purchase supplemental books with 
certain funds of a district or city. When purchased 
they belonged to the school library, to be used for class- 
room purposes. Pupils were required to buy only the 
state book in any study, as the supplementary books, 
enough for class use, were furnished at expense of a 
district. In a measure, this method of purchase meant 
free text-books, since the supplementary books fur- 
nished schools often out-numbered the state books 
owned by the pupils. 

“The use of supplementary books became general— 
became the fashion of the schools. Bnterprising agents 
of eastern publishers gave the movement additiona} 
stimulus until it grew to huge proportions. The library 
shelves of many elementary schools bent under the 
weight of supplementary text-books bearing the im- 
print of eastern publishers. The outlay for this being 
a heavy burden on the taxpayers, public investigations 
were made. Schoo! patrons who in their youth had been 
taught a course based wholly upon an elementary spell- 
ing book by one Dr. Noah Webster, could not under- 
stand or appreciate the necessity for six or more read- 
ers, histories, etc., for every pupil in the grades, in addi- 
tion to his regular state schoolbooks. However, no re- 
strictions were placed on the practice, and the fashion 
increased in the schools. The array of supplementary 
books prescribed in many courses of study as aids to the 
teaching of the regular texts was startling and confus- 
ing. Bewildered pupils were unable to tell what studies 
they were pursuing, so indefinite were their efforts when 
scattered through a multitude of books. What at first 
was intended as a proper means to overcome the defi- 
ciencies of the state texts became, through excessive 
use, itself an obstacle to progress in the schools. Fur- 
thermore, it was officially asserted that the law relating 
to the use of school text-books was being generally 
evaded, and in some instances openly violated.” 


EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


From the foregoing impartial statement by Mr. 
Furlong, it is evident that the books issued by the 
state of California were most unsatisfactory. 
While originally it was confidently expected that 
it would be easy to secure desirable compilers, and 
many “free gifts” of manuscripts, disappointment 
resulted in both respects. Indeed, it proved so 
difficult to obtain satisfactory authors and com- 
pilers that the original series of thirteen books 
was not completed until 1893—eight years after 
the series was begun. It was found impossible to 
issue new books and at the same time keep the 
old texts up to date; consequently, long before the 
new series was completed there was a crying de- 
mand for a revision of those in use up to that time. 
The Primary History, after it was written, was 
found to be so poor that it was never accepted and 
published. In 1900—thirteen years after the 
Grammar School History had been completed— 
the state printer in his annual report called atten- 
tion to the fact that it had never been revised since 
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its publication. This procrastination was charac- 
teristic of all the books published by the state of 
California; before changes could be made in any 
of the books it was necessary to obtain from the 
legislature special appropriations to meet the ex- 
pense, a method of procedure entailing much red 
tape and delay. 


PROFESSIONAL HUMILIATION. 


In his report for December 15, 1892, J. W. An- 
derson, superintendent of public instruction, 


says ‘-— 


“The difficulty incident to securing the services of per- 
sons fully competent to prepare school text-books can 
scarcely be imagined except by those who have had ex- 
perience in such work. The making of school text- 
books has been reduced to a science, and authors fully 
competent to execute the work as it should be done can 
and do secure greater compensation than it is possible 
for the state board of education to give; and, inasmuch 
as they could not do the work themselves, they were 
under the necessity of assigning it to such parties as it 
was possible for them to secure, and whom they consid- 
ered best capable of properly discharging the duties. 

“Both the readers and spellers are so defective in 
what is needed by the schools as to require entirely new 
publication instead of revision. The advanced arithme- 
tic also needs revision, in order to suit it to the wants 
of the schools. The grammar meets with more serious 
complaint than any other books published by the state 
except the readers and the history, and the interests of 
our schools imperatively demand its revision. Much 
complaint was heard relative to the character of the his- 
tory of the United States; it is not at all suited to the 
pupils in the classes where it is required to be used. 
The arrangement of the matter is not regarded as good, 
and the style of treating the various topics is abstruse 
to such a degree as to render it very difficult to be com- 
prehended by the pupils.” 


HEAVY BURDEN ON STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Moreover, the state publication of text-books 
has added a very heavy burden to the state board 
of education, extending even to the governor of 
the state, who is chairman of the text-book com- 
mittee, and ex-officio president of the state board 
of education. The extra work entailed has, how- 
ever, proved most onerous for the superintendent 
of public instruction, whose time and energies 
have been diverted from his legitimate duties of 
supervision and direction of the state system of 
education. This is apparent not only from Mr. 
Furlong’s review, as previously quoted, but also 
from the following statement of Superintendent 
Anderson, as given in his report for September 15, 
1894 :— 

“The preparation and publication of a series of text- 
books for the schools would be no light task even for 
parties not otherwise occupied. When it is considered 
that every member of this board is emburdened with 
duties, the proper discharge of which is quite enough to 
occupy his entire time and attention, the wonder is that 
the work connected with the state books has been as 
well attended to as it has.” 


SERIOUSLY MISLEADING ESTIMATE. 


From a financial point of view, the California 
venture proved no less unfortunate. It is true 
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that the prices given in the original estimate of the 
state printer in 1883, supposed to show the cost of 
the books if manufactured by the state, were very 
alluring. His comparison of the state cost of 
manufacture with the retail prices of books then 
being sold in California gave every appearance of. 
plausibility. To make a favorable showing, he se- 
lected ceftain text-books: McGuffey’s First, 
Third, and Fifth Readers; Robinson’s Complete 
Arithmetic; Reed and Kellogg’s Grammar and 
Composition; Barnes’s Brief History of the 
United States; and Monteith’s Comprehensive 
Geography, and for each he gave a retail price 
which was far in excess of that which actually ob- 
tained—as will be seen from the following table :— 


£2 ay es ¥ 
Bes ete i Zw, 
2k 23% £2 i 
cia... an. A ae 
Speller or Primer...... $0.08 $0.18 $0.12 $0.14 
McGuffey’s First Reader .09 .20 138 16 
MecGuffey’s Third Reader .18 50 36 42 
McGuffey’s Fifth Reader .24 85 .70 82 
Robinson’s Complete 
Arithmetic ........ 5+) 0 1.00 -70 81 
Reed & Kellogg’s Gram- 
mar and Composition .20 1.05 60 72 
Barnes’s Brief History .30 1.25 1.00 1.17 


Monteith’s Comprehen- 
sive Geography...... 2D 1.50 1.20 1.40 


$1.73. $6.53 $4.81 $6.04 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


In connection with the original estimate as given 
in his report for February 20, 1883, State Printer 
Ayers says :-— 

“IT have confined my inquiry to the cost of printing and 
binding the books named—that is, of producing them 
without regard to the cost of compiling the matter they 
shall contain. In arriving at the costeto the state of 
publishing school books I have made no allowance for 
waste of capital in the wear and tear of machinery for 
the printing of the books, nor for the original capital de- 


voted to the purchase of such material and machinery, 


nor have I touched upon the cost of distribution.” 


It will be seen that the total original estimate of 
$1.73 should with justice have been much greater; 
that the regular prices charged by the publishers 
for the books cited were not excessive; and that 
the total sum of the alleged retail prices, $6.53, was 
erroneous. 


ENORMOUS, CAPITAL REQUIRED. 


In 1885, at the beginning of state publication in 
California, a separate account was opened in the 
state printer’s office for the text-book department, 
As the state printing plant was adapted only for 
the ordinary public printing, it was necessary to 
buy special machinery, rearrange and enlarge the 
plant, and employ additional laborto do the work. 
The expense of all this, and for subsequent im- 
provements and additions, was borne by special 
appropriations made by the legislature. The first 
appropriation, on February 26, 1885, was for 
$170,000, of which $20,000 was for compilation, and 
$150,000 for initial manufacture. From the table 
given below, it will be seen that it was necessary 
from time to time for the state to appropriate other 
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moneys.in order to keep the books up to date, and 
to modernize the equipment employed in their 
manufacture :— 


ENORMOUS APPROPRIATIONS. 


FROM THE STATE CONTROLLER'S REPORTS: 


March 10, 1885, for equipment & manufacturing. . $150,000 
March 10, 1885, for compiling...............e005 ,000 
March 15, 1887, for construction of warehouse.. 10,000 
March 15, 1887, for printing..................+ 165,000 
March 18, 1887, for compiling................ - 15,000 
March 14, 1889, for improving state printing office 11,000 
March 21, 1889, for printing..................- 50,000 


April 6, 1891, for printing.......... Fiae ee .-..- 40,000 
April 6, 1891, for compiling................ cose B00 
April 6, 1891, for compiling. . Dak wie lakti mptivhe . 2,500 
March 3, 18938, for compiling. . atta dia aie aa 
March 9, 1893, for revising and compiling aaa 25,000 
March 28, 1895, for pay of employees.......... 40,000 
March 25, 1903, for new machinery....... see 40,000 
March 18, 1905, for new machinery............ 35,000 

tt LD, dn wens aceetececcceers $607,600 


GREAT LOSS FROM INVESTMENT. 


Thus it will be seen from the preceding table, 
compiled with care from the annual reports of the 
state controller, that over $600,000 of capital has 
been invested in this state publication venture. 
Of this amount, a part, as will be seen later, repre- 
sents actual loss; but, aside from this, an enor- 
mous sum of money was wasted from an invest- 
ment point of view. These sums, placed at inter- 
est at five per cent. per annum, would have 
amounted to more than $1,600,000. Thus it 
would appear only fair to assume that there has 
been to the state and to the tax-payers, and to 
other residents of the state, an actual loss of over 
$1,000,000 for this item alone. 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE FAR BELOW ACTUAL COST. 


From an examination of the successive reports 
of the state printer and the state superintendent of 
public instruction, it is evident that the California 
authorities had, from the very beginning, no proper 
realization of the difficulties and complexities at- 
tending the business which they were undertaking. 
The original estimate of the state printer took into 
account only the bare cost of manufacture, with no 
allowance for interest on capital, depreciation of 
plant, fixed charges, or cost of distribution. The 
books originally were so poorly made that they al- 
most fell apart in the pupils’ hands, with the result 
that their life was very short and the ultimate ex- 
pense incurred very great. Because of numerous 
protests against their deplorable mechanical cor- 
struction and against the unsatisfactory nature of 
their contents from an educational point of view, 
the quality of the books turned out was gradually 
improved in both particulars, but this was possible 
only by a corresponding increase in the price. 


BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


Moreover, it developed shortly after the manu- 
facture of the books had been begun that the origi- 
nal estimate, and even the original prices charged 
to the pupils, did not cover the mere cost of 
making. 

In his annual report for September 1, 1887, State 
Printer P. L. Shoaf says :— 

“The cost of manufacturing the state text-books, as 
given by my predecessor, J. J. Ayers, and for the ad- 
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vanced arithmetic, as given during my administration, 
fall short of the actual expenditures and should the 
same business statement be applied to the thirty-seventh 
fiseal year, such unfavorable difference will be largely 
increased.” 

The reason for this loss in manufacture is made 
clear by the following communication from M. F. 
Cummings (by whom the estimates were mostly 
made), foreman of the text-book bindery at the 
time the original estimates were given to the state 
board of education :— 

“In making estimates of the cost of labor and material 
for the text-books when finished and in course of manu- 
facture, I included only the cost of labor actually used 
and employed in their manufacture, and did not include 
the labor of those who worked partly on school books: 
and partly on state work, nor money spent for contin- 
gent expenses of the text-book department.” 


State Printer Young, in his report under date of 
July 15, 1888, says:-— 

‘After a few weeks’ work upon the text-books we be— 
came satisfied that the price at which they were being 
sold was much less than the cost of manufacture. This. 
fact I reported to your Excellency, and also to Profes- 
sor Hoitt, superintendent of public instruction, and at 
the annual meeting of the state board of education in 
1888 I submitted a report, showing the cost of manufac- 
ture as arrived at from the amount of money actually 
expended. The loss to the state school book fund on 
the books sold below cost was about $11,000. 

“The state series of books received a severe ‘black 
eye,’ so to speak, because of the first editions of readers 
and spellers being printed on paper of poor quality and 
bound in an unsubstantial manner; the volumes fell 
apart after very little use, and the complaint against 
them was universal.” 


EARLY INCREASE IN PRICES. 
The following tables show a consistent increase 
in the prices of the various books as fixed in the 
earlier years of the state publication :— 


1886 1888 1896 
Original Increased Prices. Revised Series. 
Prices. 
° s rt) = 3 ev s 8 
o os 2c = £e ‘- 
| es Ge ~ en ee + ee 
a) a) a es 3 
6a SCO x OF z 
First Reader....$0.09 $0.15 $0.15 $0.20 $0.16 $0.20 
Second Reader... .18 .30 33 .40 .28 3 
Third Reader.... .24 40 54 .65 44 50 
Fourth Reader.. 53 .60 
a .08 .20 25 30 25 30 
Elementary 
Arithmetic 20 25 .20 25 
Grammar School 
Arithmetic ... .29 30 42 50 42 50 
English Lessons 
gt SS 25 30 
English Lessons 
TUNEL Ee. é nond « .20 42 50 AT D> 
Grammar School 
po ae 30 .70 .80 -70 
Introductory 
Geography...... 50 .60 
Grammar School 
Geography..... 35 1.02 1.20 
Physiology...... 50 .60 
Civil Government 46 5S 


PRICES AND ORDERS. 


The prices of the various books were fixed each 
year by the state board of education. County 
superintendents, clerks of district boards of trus- 
tees, and principals of state normal schools were 
entitled to order books, but were not allowed to 
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sell them “at a price exceeding the cost price at 
Sacramento, with the actual cost of freight and 
cartage added.” Retail dealers, who had sub- 
mitted a suitable affidavit, were also permitted to 
order and sell books, but only provided they did 
not exceed a fixed price to pupils, amounting prac- 
tically to the cost of the book at Sacramento, to- 
gether with the cost of postage. According to 
Section 10 of the Act approved February 26, 
1885 :— 

“All school books compiled by the state shall be fur- 
nished to the public school children of the state at the 
cost of printing, publishing, and distributing the same; 
said cost to be ascertained and fixed by the state board 
of education on or before the 15th day of June of each 
school year; and it is further enacted, that the cost of 
distribution shall be taken to be the cost of postage re- 
quired for mailing each book.” 

From this it appears that the prices actually paid 
by the pupils were considerably larger than the 
manufacturing cost prices, and such differences 
should be borne in mind in any comparison of the 
prices charged for these state books and for other 
books issued by private publishers. This fact, 
however, has not been taken into consideration in 
the annual reports of the various California state 
printers, and, consequently, the large sums claimed 
to have been saved to the pupils of their state are 
misleading. , 


CHANGE IN PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

For ten years the vexatious conditions described 
by Mr. Furlong in his historical review passed 
without change in the text-book laws; finally, 
however, in 1903 the legislature enacted laws which 
enabled the state board of education to begin the 
preparation of an entirely new series of text-books. 
According to this plan, which has since been put 
into operation, texts are selected as the result of 
competition among the publishers in various parts 
of the country. At the time of the report of 1906 


thirteen new books had been made by the state, © 


most of these being adopted for the term of four 
years; since that time the number has been in- 
creased to seventeen, as shown in the official price 
list. 


STATE MANUFACTURING DIFFICULTIES. 


Some of the difficulties, delays, and unnecessary 
expense attending the manufacture of text-books 
under state auspices, as conducted by persons un- 
familiar with this particular kind of work, are evi- 
dent in the following opinions of the persons best 
qualified to judge. 

State Printer Young’s annual report, July 15, 
1888, says :— 

“T have had the interior of the bindery remodeled, ob- 
taining the rebysome much needed room, but it is still 
too small for our purposes. We have added somewhat 


to the machinery, obtaining that combining the latest - 


improvements. The wire sewer, purchased when the 
bindery was started, failed to work, and when I took 
charge it was stored away in the lumber room as useless. 
The wire stitcher, though in position, could not be oper- 
ated to advantage and a new one has been procured. 
The inking machine, for inking the covers of books, is 
a poor affair which has broken down two or three 
times, is slow, and too small for the work required of 
ax 
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State Printer Young’s supplemental statement, 
December 28, 1888, to Governor Watterman, in 
connection with his report :— 


“The office needs another press very badly and, in fact, 
we cannot do without it and publish the school books 
as rapidly as is desirable, owing to the great amount of 
work performed for the reports of state offices and com- 


missions, and in getting a vast number of books and - 


blanks ready for the legislature. We have been com- 
pelled to run all the presses day and evening for many 
weeks on works of that character, and have not been 
able to print a page of text-books during that time. This. 
will throw us behind with the latter and I fear we wilk 
be unable to issue the Blementary Grammar and Phys- 
iology in time for the next school year, at the same time 
keeping up the supply of books now on sale........ 
The state series of text-books comprises twelve vol- 
umes at least, with the probability of more hereafter. 
Our bindery is so small that the force now in it cannot 
work to good advantage, and with the constantly in- 
creasing state work it will be impossible to get out alb 
the books of the series. The two geographies cannot be 
issued until more people can be employed in the bindery, 


and that cannot be done without an addition to the 
building.” 


ALWAYS CRYING, MORE MONBY, MORE MONBY. 


State Printer Shannon’s report, September 15, 
1904 :— 

“Were it not for the book sewers and folding ma- 
chines recently installed, we would have been unable to 
do the work required of us. The present printing office 
is too small for the needs of the state and the manu-+ 
facture of school books, and we need additional ma- 
chinery in the bindery and more room. We need more 
and faster presses in the press room, the present edi- 
tions of books being printed in time only by working an 
extra force of men at night, for four months. We are 
sadly in need of a warehouse to store our paper, the 
present building being entirely inadequate for the pur- 
pose. The schoolbook warehouse is also too small.” 


WHOLE STATE PRINTING OFFICE SACRIFICED. 


As shown by the preceding official statements, 
the manufacture of text-books has added vastly to 
the needs and expenditures of the state printing 
office. Each year, to meet the demand for a 
greater number of books, increased room and 
facilities are required for the performance of the 
work, and what would otherwise be sufficient for 
the state printing is proving entirely inadequate. 


$150,000 MORE NOW, 


To erect a new building, however, a large sunr 
of money is needed, and this cost must be borne by 
the tax-payers. A bill is now (February, 1909): 
before the legislature to appropriate $150,000 for 
this purpose. The San Francisco Call, January 25, 
1909, contained the following despatch from Sac- 
ramento :— 


“The present printing office is now inadequate and un- 
safe for further use as a printing office. 

“A bill is before the legislature for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a new building, the proposed ap- 
propriation being $150,000. The plans by State Engineer 
Ellery call for a building costing $160,000. This would 
necessitate increasing the appropriation or cutting off 
some features of the building, the purchase of a site be- 
ing forgotten entirely.” 
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NEW BOOKS SOLD TO PUPILS, 1905-1906. 
AccorDING To STATE PRINTER’s REPORT. 


s 4 es 

: Ey 3 4™. 

Gah Bag 

ZS oa a<a ame 
Primer ......... 50,022 $12,505.50 $15,006.60 $12,005.28 
First Reader... . 46,051. 13,354.79 16,117.85 12,894.28 
Second Reader. 53, 454 18,708.90 24,054.30 19,243.44 
‘Third Reader... 57, "353 28,676.50 34,411.80 ~- 28,676.50 


Fourth Reader.. 51,867 31, 120.20 36,306.90 31, "120.20 
Elementary 
Arithmetic ... 24,565 8,597.75 11,054.25 8,597.75 


“Grammar. School 
Arithmetic ... 31,654 18,992.40 20,575.10 20,575.10 


English Lessons, 
Book I...... 1,184 414.40 532.80 473.60 


lish Lessons, 


ook II....... 1,152 633.60 806.40 691.20 
Introductory 
History ...... 22,841 12,562.55 15,988.70 13,704.60 
“Grammar School 
History ...... 17,612 16,731.40 17,612.00 17,612.00 
Introductory 
Geography ... 30,537 19,543.68 21,375.90 18,322.20 


‘Grammar School 
Geography.. 22,944 27,532.80 28,680.00 28,680.00 





Totals .......411,236 $209,374.47 $242,522.60 $212,596.15 
Alleged saving 
to pupils...... 33,148.13 
Actual saving 
from  pub- 
lishers’ _ retail 
prices v....... 3,221.68 


UNRELIABLE CALIFORNIA FIGURES. 

The statistics given in the preceding table, with 
‘the excéption of the figures found in the final 
column, have been taken direct from State 
Printer Shannon’s report of September 14, 1906. 
In themselves these figures are not very important, 
although they do show all the new books in use 
during the year 1905-1906, the number of copies 
of each sold, and the sums paid by pupils at the 
wegular California prices. The main purpose of 
this table is to demonstrate beyond question that 
the publication of state text-books has not proved 
‘the economical venture to the people of California 
which has been claimed. From the figures here 
presented, it is evident that, even if these books 
‘had been purchased at the full list prices as fixed 
‘by Eastern publishers—which would seldom hap- 
pen in reality—there would be an exceedingly 
slight advance in prices. In the case of the-specific 
numbtr of copies given above, the increased cost 
of each would average about three-quarters of a 


cent. 
REAL TITLES WITH REAL PRICES. 


In the following table are found the real titles of 
‘the identical books which appear in the preceding 
‘table, and which are sold by Eastern publishers. 
The various prices have been taken from official 
sources, and can easily be verified. The figures in 
‘the last two columns are found in the California 
‘state reports; the figures given in the second 
column under publishers’ list price are the regular 
prices given in the catalogs of the various pub- 
lishers, and also obtainable in the American Edu- 
cational Catalog issued by the Publishers’ 
‘Weekly; the publishers’ net prices are those at 
which these books are ordinarily sold to school 
‘boards, etc.; while the figures given under the 


- columns of publishers’ alleged retail prices have 


‘been computed from the preceding table and taken 
‘from the state printer’s report of 1906. Of these 
‘different prices, those of the greatest importance 
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in this connection are the publishers’ net prices 
and the California prices at Sacramento; these 
stand in the same relation to each other, and rep- 
resent the minimum price at which these books 
might be obtained, but to them both the cost of 
transportation should be 4dded. Although the in- 
dividual prices of these books agree in but one in- 
stance, it is a singular fact that the sum total in 
each case is the same; in other words, if equal 
quantities of these various books were purchased, 
there would be neither loss nor gain to California 
pupils. 
PRICES OF NEW BOOKS, 1905-1906. 


og <8 £ “sz¢ EES 
> B-e at og ‘sc & 
gee gk Gk EEE aed 
S53 S2 G3 Fah sh 
esa ga dz OSs 243 
P P 2” 8 OSm 
yr’s Primer. ; «7 Que ).24 $0.19 $0.20 $0.2 
Cyr’ s First Reader.. 35 .28 ’ .22 ; 24 , 29 
Cyr’s Second Reader..... 45 36 .29 .28 35 
Cyr’s Third Reader....... .60 50 40 42 50 
Cyr’s Fourth Reader..... .70 .60 48 49 .60 
McClymond &  Jones’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 45 .35 28 28 85 
Hornbrook’s Grammar 
School Arithmetic...... 65 65 02 50 .60 
Steps in English, Book I. .45 40 32 .28 35 
Stepsin English, Book II. .70 .60 48 46 836.55 
Thomas’s Elementary 
Blistory ..o0.i oscil. .70 .60 48 45 55 
McMaster’s School His- 
RA EOS ely aap 1.00 1.00 80 81 95 


Tarr & MeMurry’s In- 
troductory Geography... .70 .60 48 55  .64 
Natural Advanced Geog- 
SOON: 0c. ui eweodz 125 1.25 1.00 98 1.20 


$8.30 $7.43 $5.94 $5.94 $7.18 
WHERE THE WASTH IS WICKED. 

In the table given below are the same books 
cited as in the two previous tables, and also the 
number of copies of each sold in the year 1905- 
1906, with the respective costs of making, which 
are the sums deducted from the full purchase 
prices that have been paid to the state treasury, 
In the right-hand column are the publishers’ net 
prices of these identical books, which might have 
obtained if the purchases had been made by school 
boards and sold direct to pupils. As previously 
stated, these sums stand in the same relation to 
each other, for to both must be added the cost of 
transportation. It will, therefore, be seen that, 
had these books been bought of the original pub- 
lishers, there would have been a saving to Cali- 
fornia pupils of over $3,000. 

NEW BOOKS SOLD TO PUPILS, 1905-1906. 


ACCORDING TO STATE PRINTER’s REPORT. 
Actual Costof Publishers’ 











Number Making and Net 
Sold. Sum Paid to Prices. 
State Treasury. 
Pedemer SGT. I 50,022 $10,004.40 $9,504.18 
First. Reader. .....5.20+-.0. 46,051 11,052.24 10,131.22 
Second Reader............. 53,454 14,967.12 15,501.66 
Third Reader..... ope Teh 57,353 24,088.26 22,941.20 
Fourth Reader............. 51,867 25,414.83 24,896.16 


Elementary Arithmetic..... 24,565 6,878.20 6,878.20 
Grammar School Arith- 


ot ee 31,654 15,827.00 16,460.08 
English Lessons, Book I... 1,184 331.52 378.88 
English Lessons, Book I1.. 1,152 529.92 552.96 
Introductory History....... 22,841 10,278.45 10,963.68 


Grammar School History.. 17,612 14,265.72 14,089.60 
Introductory Geography.... 30,537 16,795.35 14,657.76 
Grammar School Geog- 





Gn Cone mak eines hs. 22,944 22,485.12 22,944.00 
ERASE eee 411,23§ $172,918.13 $169,899.58 
Actual loss at net prices.... 8,018.55 








ee 
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PRESENT BOOKS AND PRICHS AN INDICTMENT 
OF THE SYSTPM. 

The table which follows gives the titles of all the 
books of the state series in use to-day, together 
with the cost prices at Sacramento, the California 
retail prices, the regular list prices of the original 
publishers, and the net prices at which these books 
are generally sold by the original publishers. By 
comparison, it will be seen that, individually and 
collectively, the sums vary but little. In reality, 
the California prices do not average a cent less per 
copy than the corresponding prices of the original 
publishers; this can hardly be considered a very 
great economy. 

One item—Spencers’ Practical Writing—re- 
quires explanation. The five books (thirty-six 
pages each) of the California series contain twelve 
more pages than the seven books (twenty-four 
pages each) of the same series of the original pub- 
lishers. The publishers’ list price for each of these 
books is five cents, making for the entire series a 
charge of thirty-five cents; consequently, in order 
to make the figures in the total on a perfectly fair 
and uniform basis, the publishers’ prices are here 
increased proportionally with the increased size. 

Another text-book has now been adopted by the 
state to take the place of one at present in use, but 
it is not given here since it will not be ready for 
distribution before July 1, 1909. 


PRICES OF NEW BOOKS, JULY 1, 1908. 
AccorpiInc To Latest Orrictat Price List. 


#8 ee #2 06 » 

Bi ge Og *E 
Oa, frre $0.24 $0.19 $0.20 $0.25 
Cyr’s First Reader............ .28 .22 .24 .29 
Cyr’s Second Reader.......... 36 .29 28 B35 
Core Tee Bese...» ctu 50 40 42 0 
Cyr’s Fourth Reader.......... .60 A8 49 .60 
Chancellor’s Speller, Book I..  .25 20 19 24 
Chancellor’s Speller, Book II. .30 24 19 24 


McClymond & Jones’s Ele- 


mentary Arithmetic.. 35 28 28 35 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School ; 

Asiatic n> sicher cients 65 52 50 .60 
Steps in English, Book I...... .40 32 .28 35 
Steps in English, Book IT.... .60 48 A6 55 
Thomas’s Elementary History, .60 48 45 55 
McMaster’s School History... 1.00 80 81 95 
Tarr & McMurry’s Introduc- 

tory Geography......... .60 A8 55 64 
Natural Advanced ” 'Geog- 

CORT 0'« cache oe omnes ss ane 1.25 1.00 98 1.20 
Spencer’s Practical Writing— 

fove Saeks. ts). si. ave ah 37% 30 30 AO 
Colton’s Elementary Physi- 

eee eee .60 48 Al AO 





$8.95% $7.16 $7.03 $8.55 
THE SCHOOL BOOK FUND REVOLVES. 

When the publication of text-books by the state 
of California was begun, special appropriations by 
the legislature were required to meet the expenses 
incurred in compilation, equipment of plant, and 
manufacture of the early editions of the books. 
Subsequently, it was discovered that the original 
appropriations were insufficient, and, in conse- 
quence, other appropriations had to be made from 
time to time for the same purpose. The total sum 
of these moneys appropriated by the legislature 
constituted a ‘“‘General Fund” for the use of the 
superintendent of state printing in the manufacture 
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of the books. Each year the state board of educa- 
tion issued official price.lists, giving the prices at 
which the various ‘books might be ‘bought direct 
from the superintendent of public instruction, and 
which in each case represented the cost of manu- 
facture at Sacramento. The sum total received for 
all books at the above cost prices was, in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1887, Section 5, to be paid to 
the state treasurer as a separate and distinct fund, 
to be known as “The State School Book Fund,” 
which might be drawn upon by the superintendent 
of state printing for the manufacturing of any edi- 
tion of any book of the state series over and above 
the first 50,000 copies. 

Moreover, the Act of 1893, Section 6, pro- 
vides :— 

“Whenever the appropriations heretofore made from 
the general fund to the use of the superintendent of state 
printing for the manufacture of books of the state series 
of school text-books is exhausted, all indebtedness in- 
curred for further manufacture of said books shall be paid 
from the state school book fund, together with all indebt- 
edness incurred for the purchase and proper maintenance 
of such necessary machinery as may be required in the 
manufacture of said books, and to purchase such type 
and other materials as may be required for the same.” 

Furthermore, in accordance with the Act of 
1885, Section 7, as amended and approved March 
15, 1887, the board of supervisors of the counties, 
or cities and counties, in the state were directed to 
provide a “revolving fund” for the purpose of en- 
abling the county school superintendents to pur- 
chase the state books, all moneys taken therefrom 
to be replaced by the moneys received from the 
sale of the state books to the pupils of the public 
schools of their respective counties. 


FEEDING THE FUND CONSTANTDY. 

It will thus be seen that this state school book 
fund provides a working capital for the annual 
manufacture of the state school books. From this 
fund each year is defrayed the expense of making, 
and to it are added moneys received from the sale 
of those same books. In consequence, this fund, 
theoretically, should be self-supporting, but when 
it is remembered that it has at times been drawn 
upon to meet the cost of new machinery and of 
compilation, and that the price fixed at Sacrament’ 
has frequently been below the actual cost of mak- 
ing, it is very apparent that part of this fund really 
represents a loss. 


ALARMING LOSS IN MANUFACTURE. 

The following table presents, it is believed, a 
complete and accurate account of the expenditures 
and receipts incurred in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of school books by the state of California 
up to June 30, 1906, the latest date of which there 
is at this time any official report. It tells its own 
story, and will be clearly understood when consid- 
ered in connection with the use of the state fund 
as already outlined above. These figures have 
been compiled with great care, chiefly from the su-- 
cessive reports of the state printer, though in the 
most recent years a few necessary additions have 
been made from the reports of the superintendent 
of public instruction. A few items, however, may 
require explanation: In view of the complete 
abandonment of the original state series, the eost 
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of its compilation represents a total loss; the cost 
of the original equipment appears in the early re- 
ports of the state printer, but later the expenses 
for plant equipment were omitted, and hence, to- 
gether with the cost incurred for warehouse con- 
struction and printing office improvements, are 
here given separately; the additional work in the 
office of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion necessitated the services of an additional 
clerk; and, finally, it is customary for private 
printers to charge off an annual percentage for 
depreciation of the plant. When all these things 
are taken into account, it appears that the state has 
actually lost in the cost of manufacture over 
$177,000. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS IN- 
CURRED IN THE MANUFACTURE AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS BY 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA TO JUNE 
30, 1906. 

As TAKEN FROM ANNUAL REPORTS OF STATE PRINTER AND 


STATE CONTROLLER. 


Original Equipment Amount Paid to 

Cost an State Treasury 

Year Manufacturing Cost for School Book 
Fund from Sale 

of Text-Books 


ng, AREAS Pe @ $92,783.53 
Be rere rer Peers 64,855.17 $4,496.70 
ND hed a Sp Chip ep ad o'°% 119,422.79 45,468.08 
BET GR cape cabs <iela ee de 100,887.91 123,670.63 
Me FLL 105,145.03 61,251.07 
as ere 75,748.41 74,687.13 
EE edb scbiiues opictrs 110,460.87 77,228.22 
SETS S's ca f iowa e ve cen> 83,438.76 66,050.25 
BI 3.30. PoSTUT. DT eh. 127,169.45 79,092.84 
EE 26 oc 5 Oa ocoia tied score >A 90,247.47 76,927.26 
BEE GOh's Suead vob db at ales 134,088.89 105,861.76 
1906-87 cnc dns Sea aasy H1c8 93,677.99 94,367.41 
en i ess woth 92,402.93 101,094.28 
ME hte eerties fever ees 80,648.78 72,866.01 
RIS: 22h. wee. datas 71,618.45 77,600.99 
8 ree ore ae 86,211.15 81,378.77 
PE \-44 coathion sce th< 4 80,444.95 81,768.47 
See. OARTRIAES. Ue. 84,129.64 91,415.66 
Teer a rie ee 119,721.47 112,235.02 
| RES ares 192,172.61 210,878.50 
geen reaates nea 174,221.52 184,434.82 
$2,179,497.77 $1,822,773.87 
EXPENDITURES. 
Manufacturing cost ........... $2,179,497.77 
OE i Gecwirn ee ne'eis on iron 66,600.00 
Warehouse construction, printing 
office improvements, and new 
Ee sk etn os ocess so 96,000.00 
$2,342 ,097.77 
Less estimated present value of 
© rn 5 ARLES 5 ORS Sis ge a ee a 40,000.00 
2,302,097.77 
DN oas 6 o a cade ek 6 oops b 39,200.00 
Total expense incurred.................. $2,341,297.77 
RECEIPTS. 


Amount paid to state treasury for school 
book fund from sale of text-books......... $1,822,773.87 


Shortage between Expenditures and Re- 


TSS s FE DAE T E> be Boke OA Ae Oe $518,523.90 
Less stock and amount in fund:— 
ON eee $143,013.32 
Unfinished books.............. 106,423.00 
SD baad Sails 54 win. Varela 89,260.80 


2,677.32 
341,374.44 


PD MOD Te ide obiiccss de dhs itaads $177,149.46 
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Total expense incurred..........0..0.....2.. $2,341 297.77 
Amount paid state treasury for school book 

fund for sale of text-books............... 1,822,773.87 
Shortage between Expenditures and Re- 

ONES. FS. «cutee i aidee a GK aa cass ba Bac $518,523.90 

Less stock and assets....................... 941,374.44 


. $177,149.46 





MeO Ghee ik Fe. SOLAR me, 
CONCLUSIONS. 

From a consideration of these facts, which have 
been compiled exclusively from official documents, 
it appears :— 

1. That the adoption of the state series re- 
sulted in the throwing away of the books previ- 
ously used—a loss of much money to the pupils. 

2. That the state uniformity in text-books was 
established, requiring all the pupils in the schools 
—however well or poorly organized—and all 
teachers, whatever their preference, to use the 
same text-books, always a detriment to educa- 
tional progress. 

3. That to obtain desirable state authors was 
impossible. 

4. That for the state to keep the books revised 
to date was impossible. 

5. That for twenty years the books were so 
unsatisfactory that the total annual expense was 
largely increased by the purchase of necessary sup- 
plementary texts. 

6. That, while the prices of the early books 
were low, this fact was possible only because of 
their extremely poor quality. 

?. That, in order to make the books satisfac- 
tory, it was necessary to increase the prices. 

8. That, finally, the protests against the state 
text-books became so universal that the entire 
original series was discarded—a total loss of 
$66,600 incurred in their compilation. 

9. That the preparation and publication of the 
state series has been an unnecessary and heavy 
burden on the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and has diverted his time and energies 
from his legitimate duties. 

10. That the claims that the state publication 
of text-books has been a saving to California 
pupils have not been borne out by the facts. 

11. That to-day these text-books, all things 
considered, really cost California pupils more than 
they would if bought direct from the original pub- 
lishers. 

12. That, to meet the cost of erecting a new 
printing office, a bill is now, 1909, before the legis- 
lature to appropriate $150,000 of the state’s money 
for the purpose. 

13. -That over half a million dollars belonging 
to the state is tied up. 

14. That there has been an actual loss of over 
$175,000 resulting from state manufacture. 

15. That there has been a loss of over 
$1,000,000 which would have accrued to the state 
and the tax-payers if the various appropriations 
had been put out at interest. 

OOo ee 

In total war expenditure, the United States pays 
in even figures $85,000,000 more than England, 
$136,000,000 more than Germany, and $153,000,- 
000 more than France, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS.—{V.) 


[Editorial] 


SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLES. 


Every community has its cripples. * Homes of 
wealth can provide for their unfortunates, but the 
poor do not know how to do this, and cannot pay 
for advice. 

The schools, ordinarily, must retain many of 
these children, to the burden of the teacher, to the 
serious disadvantage of the other children, an 
with slight good to the cripples. 

One of the first signs of relief that came to the 
schools of this part of New York was inthe Crip- 
pled Children’s East Side Free school, with weli- 
appointed special building at 29 Montgomery 
street for nine months of the year, and with a suni- 
mer school at Long Branch, N. J. 

This mission of mercy was established in 1901. 
The city takes entire charge of the education of 
these children, while philanthropic persons do all 
the rest. This makes possible for them healthfvi 


play with congenial companionship, gives fitting. 


instruction to their special needs in a natural com- 
petition with children similarly handicapped, and 
gives them the means of self-support, thus inspir- 
ing in them a spirit of self-respect in place of the 
spirit of helpless dependence in which they have 
been wont to live. 

The chief effort is for the physical relief and de- 
velopment of these unfortunates. To this end 
there were last year 7,573 tub baths administered 
under expert direction as to temperature and rub- 
bing. A trained nurse with assistants is always at 
hand. Regular surgical, medical, and massage 
treatment is provided. An oculist and dentist 
regularly investigate the condition and needs of 
the children. There were 4,935 cases attended to 
last year by various specialists. 

The children are conveyed to the school daily 
with the greatest regard to comfort. They are 
given some warm broth or milk each hour, and the 
mid-day meal is prepared under scientific direc- 
tion. All who need it have a nap in the early after- 
noon, 

Secondly, they are given the education that will 
mean most to them, with no waste of energy on 
the frills and with no needless fatigue. 

Finally they are given such manual and do- 
mestic training as will enable them to be self-sup- 
porting. This is entirely feasible with many boys 
and girls. 

Each child is scientifically studied to find the 
chair that is every way best for him, and regard- 
less of cost it is provided. These chairs are 
adapted to them in the work that each can do 
under his affliction. Last year twelve girls of fif- 
teen and upwards earned for themselves $1,351 by 
needle work. There are 116 crippled children 
cared for in the present home. 

New York is blessed by the spirit of benevo- 
lence in a noble fashion, and a new building, occu- 


pying three city lots, is to be erected with the best 


possible provision for three times as many children . 


as can be cared for in the present building. This 
comes as an eightieth birthday gift of the late 
Emanuel Lehman. Though he died without mak- 
ing the gift, or providing for it, his children, know- 
ing his wishes, are doing everything that he pro- 
posed, 

The total annual cost of this noble work for 116 
children, physically, medically, socially, industri- 
ally, is but $15,000. 

The glory of this work is not alone in what is 
done for these children individually, is not in the 
relief that it is to the homes in which some of them 
would otherwise have to remain, but in the relief it 
brings to the teachers who would otherwise have 
many of these children, and to the children who 
would have to associate with them. 

Every teacher, nurse, and care-taker is a spe- 
cialist in this work, loves these children, loves to 
do for them and be with them. Despite the reign 
oi misfortune that must be here, everybody is cheer- 
ful. 

There are other cities with schools for cripplea 
children, but I know of nothing so complete, 
sumptuous, and scientific as this. 


UNGRADED ROOMS. 


In the process of segregating the ungraded room 
is much more of a necessity than was appreciated in 
the original ungraded scheme. 

Here the number to a teacher is sixteen. 

They are not merely slow or out of step, but the: 
are defective. 

In Superintendent Cogswell’s great ungraded 
Cambridge plan, he was the pioneer in all this 
phase of the work,—the root element was the early 
adjustment of the out-of-step child to some grade 
above or below the one in which he was a misfit. 

In New York the ungraded class is for those 
who will never fit into any grade, who lack in some 
way the gradeable characteristics. 

In this the graded system has failed badiy. In- 
deed, not until I visited the New York schools th's 
winter have I seen any recognition of the fact that 
there are children who are not fit to be in the pub- 
lic school at all, who would never be fit to be in any 
graded class in any public school. 

The significance of this acknowledgment is in- 
expressibly important. 

In such an ungraded class there is not the faint- 
est attempt to follow any graded schedule. By 
limiting the number to sixteen, it is possible to let 
each child be absolutely individual in some things, 
while keeping step in others. 

There are results in these which make a child’s 
work highly praiseworthy, whereas if she had 
stayed in any grade she would always have been 
conscious of being stupid. 
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IN THE HEART OF HISTORY. 


BY HARRIET G. BROWN, 


Some one says, the time to begin to train a 
child is a hundred years before its birth. And ona 
delightful visit to England, as one of those privi- 
leged to enjoy the recent “teachers’ visit to Eu- 
rope,” under the auspices of the National Civic 
Federation, I regretted the fact that I could not 
carry around with me a full reference library. 

For, really, a three-years’ course of historical 
reading is one of the things that one visiting the 
English schools wishes she could have had for a 
(partial) preparation. 

Landing at Southampton, my thoughts went 
back to the days of our Pilgrim fathers, and I al- 
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showed careful and painstaking work on the part 
of the teachers. 

Here, too, a little girl about nine years old, at 
our request, told a charming story which had been 
read to the pupils in her room. Her shy, swect 
way of telling the story, and the really beautiful 
language which she used so fluently, excited my 
warmest admiration, 

How I wished I could have my whole literature 
class with mé when | went to King Edward VI.’s 
school (Stratford-on-Avon), where Shakespeare 
was educated. This old grammar school was 
founded in the fourteenth century, and is still as it 
was in his day, with the long timbered front and 
low out-hanging upper story. The ancient guild 
hall below saw his first play. The school is in the 
upper story, as in olden time. 














SHAKESPEARES SCHOOL 


most fancied that I could see them looking anx- 
iously at the Mayflower, which was to take them on 
their long, hard journey across the sea. 

I shall always have pleasant memories of the 
cordial reception of the headmaster of King Ed- 
ward VI.’s grammar school, and of a pleasant 
afternoon spent in his home, my first glimpse of 
real English home life. 

The next day we visited his school, which is one 
of the oldest educational institutions in England, 
being founded in 1553. When its three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary was celebrated on June 4, 
1903, each pupil was presented with a silver medal. 
The old schoolhouse was situated in Bugle strect, 
but recently new buildings were erected on the 
present site. The workmen were busy on the new 
addition, which is to give the school still better fa- 
cilities for laboratory and classroom work. 

At the Foundry Road school we were intereste<i 
in the splendid drills given by girls about ten years 
old in the courtyard. The bits of knitting and 
sewing, on which the little ones were engaged, 


How one envies the children of England their 
wealth of historical associations! How easy and 
delightful to teach the history of Virginia, and take 
up, in literature, the stories of Franklin and Ten- 
nyson in the grammar school at Louth, where Cap- 
tain John Smith, founder of Jamestown, Virginia, 
was a pupil. It was St. Mary’s Guild that founde:l 
the Bede houses, still, as in olden times, part of the 
grammar school foundation. And some afternoon 
you, could take your class over to Willoughby, 
where Captain Smith was born. 

Sir John Franklin and Tennyson attended this 
school at Louth. The former’s birthplace is 
nearby, at Spilsby, and you envy the teacher in the 
old grammar school there. For just south of the 
school is the church, with its figures of hermit, 
Saracen, and savage, and the monument to Lord 
Willoughby, who fought at Crecy. Turn to the 
right at the top of the hill, and you find Sir John 
Franklin’s monument. His birthplace is now a 
coach-builder’s. 

Below the church you find a trap that will take 
you to Somersby. On the way you pass a quaint 
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old mouldering church, with an ancient screen and 


font. The benefice was held by Tennyson's 
father. Farther on is the Grange, rectory, and the 
church. West of the tower is the tomb of Tenny- 


son’s father. Sixty years ago a young man said: 
“Fifty years hence people will make pilgrimages 
to this place.’ The young man was Arthur Hal- 
lam, and the one to whom he spoke was Alfred 
‘Tennyson. The rectory where Tennyson was 
born is almost opposite the church. And you 
notice 

“The poplars four 

That stand beside my father’s door.” 

—Ode to Memory. 

You visit the den in the gable, where Tennyson 
wrote his earlier poems. Beyond the rectory is 
the bridge spanning the brook. 

“With many a curve my banks I fret, 

By many a field and fallow.” 
What an ideal place in which to nave your class 
study the poet’s life and poems! 

And how you wish you could teach English his- 
tory in the grammar school at Norwich. Horat.o 
Nelson was a scholar here, anda statue of Eng- 
land’s hero stands on the Green opposite the school- 
house. This grammar school was originally a 
charnel house, founded abont the year 1315. Les- 
sons are “done” in the chapel, where priests once 
sang mass, and gymnastic exercises are given in 
the big crypt, where bones, “fit for removal,” were 
placed, ‘to be reserved till the Day of Resurre-- 
tion.” 

How much more real Caesar seems after a visit 
to quaint old Chester, which the Twentieth Legion 
occupied. The very word Chester (from the Latin 
castra, camp) shows that the Roman army once 
held the place. The Roman ruins, the old altar, 
and other relics which may be seen in the Gros- 
venor museum make the long-ago days seem 
nearer and less misty. Strolling around the old 
walls we feel a fresh thrill. of interest when we 
stand on Phoenix Tower, from which. King 
Charles in 1645 saw his army defeated on Rowton 
Moor. : 

At the Queen’s school I was especially inter- 
ested in the recitation ,in botany, the illustrations 
drawn. by the pupils, ‘and the bright, original 
methods of the teacher of the subject. 

In all the English schoolrooms the air of repose 
appealed strongly to me. Nowhere did I find the 
restless, nervous atmosphere which is far too com- 
mon in our schools. The pleasant, well-modu- 
lated voices of both teachers and pupils, the larger 
vocabulary and smoother sentences (they use far 
more adjectives than we who are so prone to over- 
work our favorites) were all suggestive to me. 

There is nothing a Scotsman prizes so much as 
a good education. The wee children like to carry 
home all their books at night “to study.” The 
larger and heavier the pile, the more proudly it is 
carried! 

In Edinburgh, at one of the schools where the 
pupils are from the poorer class and have very lit- 
tle in their lives that is bright and happy, a great . 
deal of attention is given to dancing. Nearly il 
the “intervals” or recesses are devoted to it. The 
pupils are taught some very pretty new dances, 
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really an evolution of the “Highland fling,” origi- 
nated by one of the teachers. Much of the music 
used in this school is adapted (by one of the Edin- 
burgh teachers) from Swedish music. 

For me, one of the strongest impressions of my 
trip was the pleasure and help in the teaching of 
history and literature (in medias res) right in the 
heart of it. And I only wish our American pupils 
were as thoroughly familiar with the history and 
literature of our country as the English pupils with 
whom I[ talked were with the story of old England. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT S. 0. HARTWELL, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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The statement has been made that the numbe: 
of students who graduate from the high school is 
small in proportion to the number that enters the 
primary grades. The fact is that the high school 
graduates far exceed the number the critic asserts 
come up from the lower grades. 

Statistics of school enrollment are often quoted 
to prove that the public schools are not meeting 
their task because apparently a small proportion of 
pupils reach the upper grades. A common state- 
ment is that not more than 10 per cent. of the pu- 
pils ever reach the high school; to this has been 
added this year the indictment that probably not 
more than 25 per cent. go beyond the fifth grade. 

‘Now, while there are chances to increase the 
ratio of attendance in the upper grades, as well as 
to improve school conditions all along the line, the 
statements quoted are absolutely untrue and mis- 
leading. 

A few minutes’ study of figures will show that 
the upper grades Wave, and for many years have 
had, an enrollment much more creditable. 

It is probably true that the high school enroll- 
ment in the Middle West does not average more 
than 10 per cent. of the total school enrollment ; 
but this is quite different from the customary state- 


ment. Suppose conditions were perfect, and that 
every pupil who entered the primary grades 
passed through all the grades—almost always 


twelve in the Middle West—and finished the high 
school, or, to use the technical word, “persisted” ; 
the theoretical enrollment in each grade would be 
one-twelfth, or 8 1-3 per cent. Disregarding 
then the factors of death, illness, retardation, and 
removal, which naturally thin the upper ranks, 
there could never be more than thirty-three and 
one-third of the total enrollment in the four high 
school grades. The influx of new pupils in. a 
growing town probably has its heaviest effect in 
the lower grades, but may be considered at present 
as evenly distributed. 

The ratio of persistence must be the ratio of the 
enrollment percentage of the high school to its 
maximum proportion, which is one-third of) the 
whole. To illustrate, according to the report of 
the bureau of education, the total public school en- 
rollment in the country in 1904-5 was 15,919,278, 
of whom 741,950,. or 4.7 per cent., were in sec- 
ondary ( high school) grades; but 4.7 per cent. of 
the total is 14.1 per cent. of the high school’s possi- 
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bility. Hence the first statement quoted is dis- 
proved for the whole country. 

Locally, in 1895, the-high school enrollment was 
10.6 of the total ; in October, 1908, it was 12.7. We 
cannot immediately verify the total enrollment for 
the intervening years, but the following table of 
averages for the years 1900-1908 shows at a glance 
that the high school enrollment was always above 
10 per cent. of the total. 

While many of our records were destroyed in 
the fire of a year ago, we can still show by the foi- 
lowing figures what is being done in the Central 
high school in Kalamazoo :— 


High. Grammar. Primary. Total. 


1900-1.......6- 373 1,261 1,892 3,527 
1901-2......... 439 1,460 2,037 3,936 
1902-3. .......+ 433 1,269 2,119 3,822 
1908-4......... 474 1,381 2,060 3,916 
1904-5.....0006 476 1,523 2,293 4,292 
1905-6......0. . 488 1,597 2,148 4,234 
1GOMT. 2... e0 543 1,830 2,231 4,604 
1907-8...... -+. 619 1,771 2,233 4,623 
In 1901-2 the percentage Was .........c.sceeeeees 11.1 
In 1906-7 the:percentage WaS .........eeeseeeeees 10.7 
In 1908-9 the percentage WAS .........-ee+e. meee : 


The average of these is 11.5, and evidently a 
complete computation would not bring the aver- 
age below 11 per cent. Now 11.5 is 34.5 per cent. 
of 33 1-3. 
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In other words, 34.5 per cent. of the possible en- 
rollment has during the last ten years reached the 
Kalamazoo high school. The factors of death, 
illness, etc., are too complicated in their effect on 
numbers to be hastily summarized; but clearly 
they operate to make the normal high school en- 
rollment considerably less than the theoretical. It 
is a safe guess that 40 per cent. of the normal en- 
rollment has in the last ten years entered high 
school grades. Those familiar with school cond:- 
tions in the state show that very nearly the same 
figures could be produced for the other cities of 
Michigan. The persistence to graduation is an- 
other matter which would take longer to trace, but 
it can be shown to be considerably larger than the 
usual estimate. 

A brief local illustration ought to show the 
falsity of the second statement that not more than 
25 per cent. ever get beyond Grade V. In April, 
1908, our enrollment in Grade V. was 491. In Oc- 
tober, 1908, our enrollment in Grade VI. and 
Grade V. happened to be 493. Evidently the im- 
mediate loss at this point has not been heavy. 
Further, under ideal conditions the proportion of 
enrollment in Grades VI.-XII., inclusive could 
never exceed seven times the 8 1-3 per cent. possi- 
ble to each grade, or 58 1-3 of total enrollment. 
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This is the gospel of labor— 
Sing it, ye bells of the kirk; 
The Lord of love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose He planted, 


Here is the thorn-curst soil ; 


Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 


— Henry van Dyke. 





EDGAR COUNTY. 
[ Editorial. ] 


The county superintendents have made greater 
strides in the last few years than any other class of 
educators. It is more difficult for them to set a 
new pace because of conditions, but they are meet- 
ing, as well as facing, these new conditions. 
George W. Brown of Edgar county, Illinois, is one 
of the many wide-awake leaders. His letter to his 
teachers, dated November 18, 1908, is exceedingly 
suggestive. We print much of it because of its 
sanity. His advice to his teachers is sometimes 
heroic and noble :— 

“You are requesied to examine with some degree 
of care all communications that are received by 
you. Please use your ‘sober second thought’ on 
all ‘mining propositions,’ ‘rubber plantation,’ and 
‘get-rich-quick’ schemes. 


“You are requested to have prepared a photo- 
graph that shows yourself, boys and girls ‘doing 
things.’ If you have a manual training bench, 
good paper cutting, weaving, maps, home-made 
apparatus to illustrate school work, etc., secure a 
photograph and forward to this office. Please 
keep in mind that the ‘wall flower’ photograph of 
you and your pupils, with the schoolhouse for back- 
ground, is not desired. Such pictures bear the 
same relation to progressive school work that the 
enlarged photos of our deceased ancestors do to 
real art. 

“Some teachers are securing excellent results as 
to deportment in the lower grades by giving each 
member of the grade or class a pin or button to 
wear home at the close of each day if all pupils in 
the class for the entire day have acquitted them- 
selves with credit. If only one has been thought- 
less, the entire class must lose the recognition. 
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This plan, executed with care, gives you the co- 
operation of each pupil in securing good order. 
Think this over and try it, not because some other 
persons have succeeded with it, but because you 
know that you can secure better résults. A sma'l 
piece of ribbon may be used instead of pin or but- 
ton. 

“You have not performed your full duty as a 
teacher when you have taught your pupils the 
‘a-b abs’ and the ‘rule of three.’ You must di- 
rect the entire community to a higher vision by 
building on its present foundation no matter how 
near in your judgment it is to the ‘mud sills.’ 
You have not earned your salary unless your in- 
fluence for good has been felt in the entire com- 
munity. Do you know that such work will assist 
in settling the ‘eternal question?” 

“An increasing number of our schools are ob- 
serving Patrons’ Day. Invite your patrons to give 
a dinner. Show them your best school work. 
Plan a good literary and musical program for the 
afternoon.” 
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EDUCATIONAL LUNCHEONS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


“Educational luncheons” are a popular idea in 
organized movements. They are not, as might be 
surmised, pure food demonstrations or expeti- 
ments in dietetics. The emphasis is on the “edu- 
cational,” and not on the “luncheon.” Kindred 
spirits—that is, those who are actively and theo- 
retically concerned in public education—meet in 
an informal way around the noonday lunch table, 
and, after the meal is finished, they listen for an 
hour of two to bright talks on current problems of 
education and take part, if the spirit moves, in the 
discussion. 

As planned and carried out in Philadelphia this 
winter, the “educational luncheon” (held each 
month, on a Saturday, in a centrally located as- 
sembly hall, under the auspices of the education 
committee of the New Century Woman’s Club of 
Philadelphia) has brought together each time a 
brilliant group of educators and thoughtful people. 
These appear to be shedding considerable light on 
such irrepressible problems as “The Effect of 
Higher Education of Women on the Home”; “The 
Effect of Immigration on the School Curriculum” ; 
“The Development in Moral Conditions and Ethi- 
cal Training’; on “New Educational Movements 
(Pedagogical and Social)”; “Changes in Artistic 
and Industrial Training”; and “Recreative Activi- 
ties (Play, Music, and Drama).” Presidents 
George Morgan Ward oi Wells College, M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, Joseph Swain of 
Swarthmore College, Miss Julia Richman, district 
school superintendent of New York city, Alfred 
Martin of New York, Hon. Henry Houck, Penn- 
svivania, Magnus W. Alexander of Lynn, Mass., 
Dr. Martin Brumbaugh are aimong the educational 
contributors to the symposium composing this 
initial and suggestive series of six, beginning in 
November, and ending in April. 

The events have already proved so conducive to 
mutual understanding between the public schooi 
people and the public-spirited, thoughtful citizens, 
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and so genuinely inspiring and helpful that it is 
freely predicted that room will be made for similar 
functions next season on the calendars of public 
education societies, women’s clubs, and kindred 
bodies in all parts of the country. 
+0 &-0- Ge @ 
EDUCATION IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

The present trend of educational discussion is 
clearly in the direction of vocational training. This 
is remarkable when one recalls the reticence ol 
school men as regards such training, down to very 
recent years, and even the insistence by advocates 
of manual training that their special subject had 
no more connection with the trades than any other 
subject in the curriculum. 

We may include domestic arts and sciences for 
the girls along with trade schooling for boys, and 
may say at once that the emphasis on these things 
just now is abundantly justified. But the greater 
part of this movement is still in the stage of talk, 
and we cannot altogether foresee how it will work 
out in practice. There is fear on the one hand that 
the new trade schooling may be swallowed up in 
the ordinary schooling, and fail to make for itself 
any distinct character or field of usefulness. On 
the other hand there is a fear that the trade schools, 
in the endeavor to make their place and calling se- 
cure, may break away too sharply from our maim 
system of education; may even take some pride in 
an open revolt against that system. In this re- 
spect the present educational system is rather 
ticklish and uncertain, and calls for the exercise of 
cool judgment. 

I think it not unlikely that in some quarters this 
new vocational training will have to go threugh a 
period of alienation from the main body of our edu- 
cational practice in order to find itself and get itself 
fully recognized. That may not be a bad thing if 
the alienation does not become chronic. Young 
people sometimes find themselves smothered at 
home by an established routine which does not 
make way for their growing needs, and their best 
hope of keeping in harmonious relations with the 
home life is to go away from home for awhile, and 
then come back on a new and better footing. In 
much the same way, it is good for a man who is 
out of patience with his own land to spend a time 
in lands beyond the seas. For the most part, our 
travelers come back better patriots for their tem- 
porary exile. So I have no doubt that the perma- 
nent ideal in our American education is an ideal of 
unity. It may not be inconsistent with that ideal 
to have schools of the newer type spring up in a 
kind of separation from the older institutions, but I 
think we ought not to plan for permanent separa- 
tion. We ought rather to expect that the separate 
schools, in so far as they prove to be good schools, 
shall soon find their way into organic connection 
with the general system of schools and make their 
contribution to our educational life in connection 
with that system, and not in lasting alienation 
from it—The Housekeeper. 
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Every great man has been great because of what 
he was and not because of what he was not,” says 


Elbert Hubbard. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


Raising teachers’ wages through a minimum 
salary law is affecting the schools and teachers in 
many ways. When the law was proposed there 
were some excellent, but pessimistic, educational 
leaders who thought it would only be seen in tlic 
enlarged bank account (!) of the teachers of the 
rural districts. . Whoever has known the teachers 
of Pennsylvania in, institute before and after sees 
many evidences of the value of the increase to the 
public. In spirit, in conduct, in courtesy, in cui- 
ture, in intelligence there is a notable difference 
between then and now. 

Of course the upper third of an old-time insti- 
tute was always attractive and professionally credi- 
table, but there used to be a “submerged tenth” 
and more that would not stay submerged. They 
were countrified in the traditional sense, and im- 
parted an unprofessional aroma to the rear seats 
and balcony. All this has passed away. These 
have been eliminated under the minimum salary 
law that will give any teacher $40 a month, and any 
first-grade certificate teacher $50 a month. 

In ye olden time, when they paid from $18 to $22 
a month to half the teachers of many counties, they 
could rarely retain earnest, aspiring, devote:i 
women, as these would go to the cities and bor- 
oughs. 

The minimum salary law has given Pennsylvania 
rural schools an infinitely superior class of teachers 
at the bottom, and has as surely toned up the zeal 
and culture of all rural and village teachers. 

Another “dire calamity” of which the goody 
pessimists warned the advocates of the minimum 
salary law was the certainty that if you said by lav 
that $50 was satisfactory the places that paid more 
would surely reduce to that amount. Not only did 
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this never happen, but such places raised their 
wages promptly, In every way the minimum sai- 
ary law of Pennsylvania has been an uplift to the 
teachers, to the children, and to the community it- 
self. It has demonstrated that it is an investmenr, 
and not an expense for the tax-payers. 
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PRESIDENT COOLEY. 


After nine years of heroic administrative life, 
Edwin G. Cooley has resigned as superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, and has become president and 
general manager of the publishing house of the 
D. C. Heath Company, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. We recall no equally important bit of educa- 
tional news in many a day. 

No man has occupied a more important place in 
the public school world than that of Mr. Cooley for 
the past nine years, and it has not occurred to any 
one that he would retire voluntarily, or that any 
combination of forces could make him retire in- 
voluntarily. Cooley and Chicago have been 
synonymous terms in the school world. 

On the other hand, the publishing house of the 
D. C. Heath Company has been exceptionally 
compact and unified since its organization twenty- 
five years ago. True, the founder and leader died 
last year, but so efficient was its organization that 
it was never suspected that any important new 
force was to be sought, notably at the top. It cer- 
tainly was in no need of capital, nor of energy, for 
the continuance of its business along lines of previ- 
ous activity. In the third place, no great educa- 
tional leader at the height of his power has ever as- 
sumed such important business responsibilities at 
his age, and no great business house has placed a 
school master, untried, in so important a position. 

All in all, therefore, the school world was wholly 
unprepared for such an announcement, as unpre- 
pared as it could have been for any piece of educ:- 
tional news. 

The universal judgment seems to be that Mr. 
Cooley has earned the right to retire from a con- 
flict that has been more persistently exasperating 
than that in which any other school man of the 
present generation has ever been called upon to en- 
gage. 





Of course no one ventures an opinion upon the 
extent of the influence upon the business of the D. 
C. Heath Company, because there is nothing in all 
the past upon which to base an estimate, but n> 
one questions the fact that Mr. Cooley will bring 
to the company wise counsel, genial comradeship, 
intense devotion to the business, and inspiring lead- 
ership. None of the other forces are to be lost, 
nothing ‘sacrificed. It will be the D. C. Heath 
Company plus Mr. Cooley. 


~~ 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S CLERK. 


It is absurd to allow a superintendent to do the 
clerical work of the office. Cities very generally 
provide a clerk for the superintendent, but coun- 
ties rarely do. No other money can be better in- 
vested in efficiency than in a clerk in the county 
superintendent’s office. The cost need not be 
much, and the advantage is great. It easily 
doubles the superintendent’s efficiency. 
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THE PROPOSED STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR ILLINOIS. 


The state educational commission of Illinois pro- 
poses the establishment of a state board of educa- 
tion of nine members, one appointed each year, to 
hold office for nine years. The chief justice of the 
supreme court and the state superintendent to be 
members ex-officio. The duties and responsi- 
bilities are to be as follows:— 

1. To have general supervision and inspection 
of the public schools of the state, including the edu- 
cational departments of the state charitable and re- 
formatory institutions. 

2. To make rules for the distribution of any 
part of a state school fund set aside to assist and en- 
courage schools. 

3. To prepare and distribute plans and specifi- 
cations for the construction and equipment of 
schools. 

4. To provide suggestive courses of study for 
rural, elementary, and high schools. 

5. To prepare all questions for teachers’ exami- 
nations, to grade all examination papers, and to 
prescribe all* rules and regulations necessary to 
carry into effect the provisons of the law in regard 
to the certification of teachers. 

6. To propose plans for organizing and con- 
ducting institutes. 

7. To prescribe rules and regulations for the 
sanitary inspection of school buildings and for the 
examination of pupils in order to detect contagious 
and infectious diseases and physical defects, and to 
take such other action as may seem necessary and 
expedient to promote the physical welfare of school 
children. 

8. To classify and _ standardize the public 
Schools and colleges, to provide for new forms of 
educational effort, and in general to take such 
action as may be necessary to promote the organ- 
ization and increase the efficiency of the educa- 
tional system of the state. 
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CALIFORNIA BOOK MAKING. 


We have frequently in the past twenty years 
spoken of the absurd California school book law, 
which has never furnished the best books, has 
never given the schools up-to-date text-books, has 
never provided the best-made books mechanically, 
has always wasted money wickedly on the books 
that it has furnished, and has diverted the atten- 
tion of its official leaders from legitimate educa- 
tional effort. 

While we have said all this with varying empha- 
sis, from time to time, we have never, until now, 
presented an exhaustive and skilful study of the en- 
tire movement in all its educational folly, nor has 
anyone else ever done this, so that in accordance 
with our custom of providing our readers with the 
most complete study of every live educational ques- 
tion, we devote unusual space to this topic, pre- 
senting what will be for many years the text for all 
students of this question, as in our recent study of 
State uniformity. 
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THE TEXAS CASE. 


We gladly give place on another page to the 
Publishers’ Weekly’s statement of the outcome of 
one of the most startling and extraordinary legal 
cases in the history of the school-book business. 
Every incidental step in the process has been 
widely published as though it was a final decision. 
Now, and not till now, a conclusion has been 
reached, and for the first time a legal judgment has 
been passed upon the -much-mooted question of 2 
“trust.” 





nae 
A DRASTIC REPORT. 


The General Assembly of Connecticut, 1907, ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the condition 
of the public schools of the state, with President F. 
S. Luther of Trinity College as chairman. A re- 
port has been presented to the General Assembly. 
The commission found in many sections inadequate 
and unsuitable school accommodations. In many 
instances an unwise and wasteful policy of maia- 
taining small schools has been pursued. In 108 
towns (there are 168 towns in the state) are 343 
schools, with an average attendance of less than 
twelve scholars each. In fifty towns 15 per cent. 
of the teachers are relatives of the committees by 
whom they have been appointed, and in nearly 
every instance are unsatisfactory. The existing evils 
and deficiencies are, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, largely due to the prevalence of the district 
system of management, which admits of indiffer- 
ence, incompetency, petty and unworthy jealousies 
in communities and districts. They recommend 
the bestowal of a larger measure of authority upon 
the state board of education, the abolition of the 
district system, the institution of ‘systematic super- 
vision for the entire state, the adoption of a stand- 
ard of requirements for those who are to teach, the 
retirement upon pension of those teachers whose 
age and term of service entitle them to such con- 
sideration, an increase in the number of local high 
schools, and provision for instruction in the science 
and practice of teaching in the academies and high 
schools. Various bills covering these and other 
points have been introduced in the legislature by 
this commission. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF DELINQUENTS. 

The best summary of social conditions of delin- 
quents that has been made to my knowledge is in 
the Industrial Boys’ school at Golden, Colorado. 

In one year they received 286.boys. Remember 
that this is in Colorado, where no boy is sent up 
whom the courts think it wise to try elsewhere. 

Of these, 25 per cent. had no father living; 15 
per cent. had no mother; less than 3 per cent. had 
neither father nor mother; nearly 60 per cent. had 
both parents living. 

Twenty per cent. had step-fathers; 6 per cent. 
had step-mothers. 

Less than 2 per cent. had had no schooling. 
Less than 3 per cent. had hada full grammar 
school education. Less than 15 per cent. had gone 
above the sixth grade. 

Sixty per cent. of the parents own no property. 
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Only 20 per cent. had used liquor. 

Fifty-five per cent. had used tobacco. 

Only 25 per cent. of the fathers were intemperate. 
Not 2 per cent. of the mothers were intemperate. 

It is a temptation to make some comments on 
this showing, which we believe to be every way fair, 
and quite the usual condition in every respect, but 
we forbear. They speak for themselves. 
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AT SIXTY. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, one of the best known men in the 
educational life of to-day, has recently passed his 
sixtieth birthday, and he received many apprecia- 
tive “sixties,” financial, floral, and otherwise, 
from his associates in the state house, from the 
School Directors’ Association of the state, and 
from prominent professiona’ and persongl friends. 
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PEDAGOGICS IN MUSIC. 


“Why not educationalize the teaching of piano 
playing?” has been asked times out of number, 
and to Robert Foresman, now of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, it has been given to quiet this inquiry by ap- 
plying the simplest of pedagogics to the teaching 
of the art of piano playing. Mr. Foresman has 
been one of the most inventive of public school 
music men, through which activity, and the in- 
tensity of his comradeship, he has become one of 
the most widely known of them all, hence the inter- 
est in this enlargement of his field of influence. 

The Aeolian Company is the largest music 
house in the world, employing thousands of men in 
the manufacture and sale of their instruments. 
Their New York offices and salesrooms, 362 Fifth 
avenue, are in a twelve-story building, elegantly 
equipped in every particular, while they have agen- 
cies in every civilized country, and in every impor- 
ant city on the globe. 

Paderewski plays no other instrument but 
theirs. The Metropolitan Opera House uses no 
other. The French Government in 1908 bestowed 
one of the most coveted of European decorations, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, upon the presi- 
dent of the Aeolian Company, H. B. Tremaine. 
This important honor is never conferred except in 
recognition of some notable achievement. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Tremaine received by hand of the 
German consul at New York a Royal Warrant 
by which the Aeolian Company became “Royal 
Purveyor to His Majesty, the Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Prussia.” Also H. R. H., the 
Prince of Wales, awarded his Royal Warrant cf 
Appointment to the Aeolian Company, this dis- 
tinction following the successive purchase of 
pianolas by each and every member of the royal 
family. This company has factories in England 
and Germany as well as America. 

In retiring from the promotion of school songs 
for the purpose of conquering other worlds as a 
promotér of educationalized piano playing, Mr. 
Foresman carries with him the affectionate ad- 


miration of a host of personal and professional 
friends. 
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PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts the county signifies little ex- 
cept as to courts and highways, nevertheless, the 
county makes a convenient grouping for educa- 
tional reporting. 

Plymouth county, Mass., or, as it is usually 
spoken of, “the old colony,’ has been dominated 
educationally for half a century and more by the 
Bridgewater State Normal school, the mother of 
them all. A larger percentage of the teachers of 
the county are graduates of this school, and have 
been for half a century, than has been true of any 
other county I have known, so far as a strictly pro- 
fessional normal school is concerned, and Bridge- 
water has been from the first professional in the 
fullest sense. It is the one Massachusetts normal 
school with a large number of men students, and it 
has nearly a third men. Its graduates have had 
the lead in educational preferment for fifty years. 

Within the past few years the county has its first 
and only city, Brockton, thrifty, enterprising, edu- 
cationally ambitious. It has not hesitated to pay 
$3,500 or $4,000 for superintendent or high school 
principal, and has invited the Bridgewater principal, 
A. C. Boyden, to use its schools for tr&ining pur- 
poses, giving an advantage rarely afforded a nor- 
mal school. 

The condition in Brockton as to educational life 
may be best understood by the fact that the high 
school has, in two years, under C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
gone fronr 592 to 1,094 with no large increase in 
population. 

There come times in which the secret forces of 
a city seem to be stirred to their full capacity, and 
this is the case in Brockton educationally, and, in 
sympathy with it, Rockland, Whitman, Plymouth, 
Middleboro, and all the other towns, even into the 
adjoining counties, reveal the modern life in school. 
Its new superintendent, D. C. Bliss, has set a pace 
for the “old colony” that is not surpassed in the 
state. 
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Cleveland is making a record as a high schooci 
city. With 5,400 students on the basis of a 425,000 
city, she leads, in proportion to the population, 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and most other cities of a third of a million 
population and more. 


The labor imposed by teachers’ examinations 
may be slightly appreciated by the fact that last 
year the examining board of Nebraska looked over 
with care more than 320,000 pages of pen-written 
manuscript. 

About 30 per cent. of the Harvard students are 
prepared in the public high schools, and 60 per 
cent. of the scholarships are taken by those pre- 
pared in the public high schools. 

The laws of schoolroom light as to adequacy and 
direction are as well established as the law of 
gravitation, and yet they are oftener ignored than 
observed. 


Amherst College has raised the tuition from 
$110 to $140 a year. Heroic, honest, necessary. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR THE STUDY OF CRIMINALS 


BY ARTHUR MAC DONALD, 
Washington, D. C. 


A new line of work is liable to be regarded with 
caution, if not suspicion, especially if it deal with 
abnormal subjects. Since most new things are, to 
a certain extent, radical, any new study or method, 
however conservative, will be looked upon as radi- 
cal. As the newspapers deal, to a large extent, 
with abnormal matter, the study of such subjects, 
however important, suffers from a sort of noto- 
riety, and is often made to appear as a fad. Owing 
to these difficulties, it has not been possible as yet 
to have federal, state, and city governments make 
provision for the scientific study of crime and other 
abnormalities. 

I am not, in the least, lessening my efforts in this 
direction, but I need financial assistance, not only 
to carry on the work, but to spread knowledge of 
it among officials and also in the community at 
large, as a necessary educative preliminary for ob- 
taining both private and governmental endow- 
ment. One is as necessary as the other, and the 
former (private endowment) allows more freedom, 
which is important in developing new lines. 

Some religious people hesitate to support such 
work, because they fear that psycho-ph~sical in- 
vestigation may lead to ma:zrialistic views ; but the 
results from such study have no stich tendency. 
On the contrary, they rather emphasize the power 
of mind over body. 

For the last few years I have been conducting a 
propaganda of this work not only in the executive 
and legislative branches of federal, state, and city 
governments of this country, but in all countries 
of the world. This I do for spreading knowledge 
of the work among officials and legislators, and for 
establishing it under different forms of govern- 
ment control. This may contribute to the ad-- 
vancement of such investigation by furnishius 
places and means for specially trained students to 
carry on such work. 

The question may be asked why every ninetv- 
nine citizens who are law-abiding and respectable 
should be put to so much trouble and expense (it 
costs our country more than five hundred million 
dollars annually for criminals alone) by only one 
citizen, who is often a moral, mental, and physical 
weakling. 

The answer is that this troublesome one per cent. 
of the community might be greatly reduced if they 
were studied personally and in connection with 
their surroundings, as has been done in physical 
disease. 

We have been looking upon crime, for instance, 
as a sort of necessity, and the idea of lessening it 
as visionary. We have become so accustomed to 
hearing of crime as to be unconscious of its rea! 
extent and enormity: and when realizing it to er- 
roneously assume its increase unavoidable. This 
was once the case with some physical diseases, 
until scientific study reduced them so much that 
they are now called rare diseases. 

The purpose of this movement is to furnish a 
basis for methods of reform, and in addition seek 
through knowledge gained by scientific study to 
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protect the weak (especially the young) in advance 
before they have gone wrong, and not after they 
have fallen and become tainted, which is the great 
defect of most schemes of reform. 

Whether crime increases or not, is not near so 
important to know as the fact that there is no 
necessity for so much crime as exists; for it is due 
mainly to neglect or ignoring of the subject which, 
as in physical disease, allows it to push its roots 
still deeper into the community. 

Large sums of money are being contributed for 
palliative measures, yet crime and pauperism are 
increasing in proportion to the population, show- 
ing that such measures (almost the only ones) do 
not lessen these evils. It is not intended to criti- 
cise, in the least, any effort to alleviate. suffering, 
but such alleviation is usually temporary. _Inyes- 
tigation of causes is therefore imperative, and this 
cannot be done without scientific study. of the in- 
dividuals themselves. It is due time that sucii 
study receive help. 
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THE CLASSICIST. 
BY lVY KELLERMAN, 





My face is turned forever toward the past, 
Where mute memorials beckon ghost-like on, 
I ponder over tongues that no man speaks, 
On art and beauty long since dead and gone. 


I know what men have said and thought and done 
Long ere the Viking king his sails unfurled, 

I watch the slow development of man 
Across the farthest shadows of the world, 


The blind old Chian’s wondrous songs are mine, 
The dazzling glory of the Theban bard, 

The master-works of dramatists sublime, 
And deathless histories of deeds ill-starred. 


The fiery argument of Rome’s great mind, 
And sad, sweet music from its golden age, 
With comedy that ever echoes forth 
The foreign soul that fell beneath its rage. 


The wise and thoughtful songs of that old Bast, 
Its lyric passion of a younger day, 

The teachings of the wise Enlightened One, 
And all the curious tales that round him play. 


Therefore I labor over ancient tones 

That man has studied full two thousand years, 
And sift the golden dust from day to day 

To glean again its thoughts and hopes and fears. 


My life is spent o’er petty things and trite, 
In weary drudgery on word and line; 
Yet these poor deeds may sometime point the way 
To wise unfolding of a truth divine! 
sr 20-00 @ 0 
The teachers of Connecticut are making an he- 
roic campaign for a state pension bill. 


Omaha has a new rule providing that no person 
afflicted with tuberculosis or other communicable 
disease shall be eligible to a place on the teaching 
force, and if a teacher contracts the disease 
the committee may require a  doctor’s cer- 
tificate as to her health, and act in accordance 
therewith, terminating a contract for such cause, 
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TALK ON QUESTIONING. 
[Greeley, Colorado, Bulletin.) 

One of the most important qualifications of a 
teacher-is the ability to question well. Though 
this cannot come without experience, attention to 
the following points will nevertheless enable you t» 
improve more rapidly. 

The prime requisite for intelligent questioning is 
a thorough, accurate, analytical knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught. 

The trend that any discussion is to take must be 
clearly in the mind of the teacher before she can 
by questions direct the discussion. 

Good questions cannot be formulated off-hand 
by the unskilful and unpracticed teacher; hence, 
many of her questions should be carefully thought 
out and formulated in advance. 

Distinguish between test questions and thought 
questions. The former call to consciousness what 
has already been learned; the latter stimulate the 
mind to trace out new relations. Though the kind 
of questions used will depend in part upon the sub- 
ject matter being treated, all good teaching uses 
freely the thought question. 

Let your questions be clear and definite. Do not 
ask questions that are ambiguous or so vague that 
it is difficult to tell what you mean. In formulat- 
ing your questions scrutinize them carefully to see 
whether a listener, who may not have been follow- 
ing exactly your order of thought, will know what 
you mean. 

Never ask foolish or unanswerable questions. 

Do not ask leading questions; that is, questions 
which imply their own answers through the form 
in which they are asked, the inflection of the voice. 
etc. 

Do not frequently ask questions that can be 
answered hy yes or no. Such questions are legiti- 
mate occasionally to get the assent of the pupil :o 
some proposition that vou wish to discuss furthe:. 
Tn fact, it is an indication of bad teaching for many 
questions to be answered by single words. The 
most helpful schoolroom environment is not where 
the teacher is simply testing the children, but where 
teacher and pupils are absorbed in ‘the solution of 
some problem. Under such conditions questions 
are asked because the information is desired, and 
this information will usuallv have to be expressed 
in full sentences. Manv of the questions more- 
over will be asked by the children: the higher the 
proportion of questions thus asked, the creater the 
presumption in favor of efficient teaching. 

Choose your words carefully and state vour 
questions in as few words as will make your mean- 
ine intelligible. : 

State your question once and wait for reply. Do 
not hecome nervous if the children do not answer 
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at once. Allow them time to think their answer 
and formulate it well. Do not, in the interval, re- 
peat your question in slightly different forms; this 
disturbs the thinking of the children and leads 
them into the habit of not paying close attention to 
a question the first time it is asked. 

If the class after reasonable time for reflection 
cannot answer the question, this is usually a sign 
that you need to ask another question in regard to 
some more familiar fact which will enable him to 
understand the first point. For example, the 
child who cannot tell the number of square feet in 
a square yard will probably be able to give the 
number of linear feet in a linear yard and on this 
basis would be able to construct a square yard and 
compute its area. The ability to change quickly 
one’s plan of procedure to meet an unexpecte | 
situation presented by the inability of the child to 
answer the question asked, is one of the highest 
tests of efficient teaching. After the lesson is over 
analyze the cases of this kind that have occurred, 
and determine whether you have dealt wisely with 
them or not. This examination will enable you to 
meet more successfully similar cases in the future. 
Remember, however, that there is a limit to what 
can be developed ; many things have to be told out- 
right. Don’t encourage guessing by over-ques- 
tioning. Don’t waste time trying to develop 
something that needs to be told at once. 

Let your ‘questions form an organic whole. 
That is, the sequence should not be determined by 
haphazard, but should lead up in logical order 
to some important thought that you wish to de- 
velop. 

Never repeat the answers of the children. This 
is a waste of time and usually an uncalled-for im- 
plication that the child cannot express his own 
thought. If he does not.so express himself, con- 
fine your efforts to helping his expression rather 
than to relieving him of the responsibility for good 
expression. 

Always state your questions to the entire class. 
Before you call upon an individual to answer, ex- 
pect and require every member of the class to at- 
tempt to formulate the answer in his own mind. 
Do not follow any discoverable order in putting 
questions to individuals, such as the order in which 
they are seated. Each child should be led to ex- 
pect that the question may be asked of him even if 
asked of someone else first. 

Do not call merely upon the bright pupils and 
those who volunteer to answer. The teacher who 
accepts largely the volunteer recitations of her pu- 
pils has ceased to manage and direct the activities 
of her class. In effect she allows them to choose 
upon what they will recite as if her wish in the mat- 
ter or her assignment were of no consequence. 
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The philosophy of public education is not false ; it is only incomplete. The prac- 


tice of the schools is not wrong ; it is only inadequate.—George H. Martin. 
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THE CASE OF TEXAS VS. THE AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY. : 


Editor of the Journal of Education: The following 
‘from the Publishers’ Weekly of February 13 is of such 
universal interest that it should have a place in your 
ecolumns:— 


“In February, 1908, the state text-book board of 
‘Texas adopted text-books in the various branches for a 
term of five years. To the American Book Company 
were awarded Maury’s New Elements of Geography, 
Maury’s New Complete Geography, and the Maury-Si- 
monds Physical Geography. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the American Book 
‘Company had made the same affidavit as to its organi- 
zation and independence of all other companies that had 
‘been made by other competing concerns, the governor 
refused to sign the contract for its books that had been 
adopted, and secured the passage of a resolution by the 
board asking the attorney-general to investigate and re- 
port ‘whether the American Book Company be a trust.’ 

“The company, by telegram and by letter, invited the 
fullest investigation and proffered its records, books of 
account, and all information to further the purposes of 
the investigation. 

“After some three weeks of search and inquiry in New 
York the attorney-general reported that the company 
should be excluded and subsequently suit was brought 
by the state based upon this opinion. 

“Then followéd a more searching investigation and 
the taking of testimony in New York, covering a period 
of several weeks. Certain stipulations which set forth 
the history and organization of the company since its 
incorporation in New Jersey in 1890, and touching the 
present company, were agreed upon, and the case was 
set for trial February 1, 1909. 

“On that date both parties appeared in court at Aus- 
tin and announced their readiness to proceed. The at- 
torney-general had not only brought suit for $7,500 
against the present American Book Company of New 
York, which began business January 1, 1908, but against 
the American Book Company of New Jersey, already 
dissolved, which was the predecessor of the present com- 
pany, and sought also to join Mr. Ambrose, the presi- 
dent of the company, and other stockholders as co-de- 
fendants of the New Jersey company, to recover penal- 
ties aggregating $3,070,350. 

“After several days spent in arguing the legal points 
involved, the state, on February 4, asked that the work 
of selecting a jury be halted, as a compromise was immi- 
ment. An agreement was subsequently reached by the 
litigants, and was approved and ratified and made the 
judgment of the court in the case. 

“In the agreement reached it was admitted in. writing 
by the state that the conditions alleged to have been 
brought about by the acts of the New Jersey company 
had been corrected, and that the New York company 
having no contract with the state, and doing only an 
interstate business therein, had withdrawn its permit 
to maintain a place of business in Texas. 

“A decree was entered for the recovery of the sum of 
$15,000 from the New Jersey company, and the case 
against the New York company and the other defend- 
ants was dismissed, thus acquitting the New York com- 
pany of all trust charges. Counsel advised the accep- 
tance of the compromise offered rather than to prolong 
indefinitely the litigation with its attendant expenses. 

“The effect of this agreement and judgment is that it 
removes and precludes all question as to the legality of 
the organization and operations of the American Book 
Company of New York, which is the only present exist- 
ing company. It may do an interstate commerce busi- 
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ness in Texas, as it does in other states,’ without ob- 
stacle or restriction, and should the company at any 
time desire to open an office and conduct a business in 
Texas, it may apply for and secure a permit to do so the 
same as any other corporation. 

“This is a very valuable decision. For clearly if the 
state of Texas, which has the most far-reaching, drastic, 
and energetically enforced anti-trust laws of any state 
in the Union, after thorough investigation and trial ac- 
quits the American Book Company of all such charges, 
there can be no question in other states as to the legal- 
ity of its organization.” 

_ -0-- 0-0 0 


PALINDROMES. 


A palindrome is a word or sentence that reads the 
same forward or backward, . The making of them 
in Latin was at one time a favorite pastime. . It 
calls for the exercise of some constructive and ana- 
lytic skill. Not many English palindromes are 
known. The supposed self-introduction of the 
father of humanity to his quandam rib is the most 
familiar :— 





“Madam, I’m’ Adam.” 


Sometimes an unintentional palindrome comes 

to light, as in the shop sign in Yreka, Cal.:— 
“Yreka Bakery.” 

Palindromes of considerable length may be 
evolved; as, for instance, the supposed reply the 
girl makes to her mother’s question regarding the 
progress of the class in Latin:— 

“QO, ma, no pupils slip up on amo.” 
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PUSSIES AND TAGS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

As long ago as last summer Nature fashioned 
the graceful tags, or tassels, which are to greet us 
this spring. Almost as soon as the leaves fall in 
autumn these become evident. 

“Spring and summer here dance hand in hand.” 

For both willows and alders, as well as hazels 
and other shrubs, it is provided that the flowers, 
such as they are, shall precede the leaves. This 
condition insures the free access of wind to the 
pendant catkins, or erect spikes, though in the case 
of willows insects are more important than breezes. 
By one means or the other, the pollen must be 
scattered. In case of pines, the air is often full of 
it, giving rise to the belief in sulphur showers. 

Such plants as the above have separated blos- 
soms of two kinds, the one sort bearing stamens 
only, and falling away after pollinating; the others 
—recipients of the dust—remaining and develop- 
ing into the fruit. Trees or shrubs, as the case 
may be, are apt to grow near streams and form an 
association which every observer soon learns to 
know. Very interesting are such alliances— 
a formal community of interests. We are not 
alone in making treaties. 

Nature seems especially fond of tassels. With 
them she adorns, not only shrubs, but many noble 
trees, as hickories, the walnut, butternut, iron- 
wood, and the magnificent chestnut. I have often 
attempted to analyze the tender feeling which early 
tassels excite. Is it their grace alone, their sub- 
dued and harmonious coloring, or the associations 
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with long passed days of childhood? I cannot re- 
call a time when they failed to delight me. 

One, must not suppose when he finds the mere 
fuzzy pussies of willow, or the brown “tags” “f 
alder, hazel, or sweet-fern, that these are in bloom. 
They are, in this condition, in a mere state of pre- 
paredness, like the chrysalis to the butterfly. A 
decided increment of warmth and sunlight would 
soon cause them to relax. Then we perceive that 
they are different creatures, full of active life. 
They are thus easily forced out in the house, where 
a vase of them, with boughs of balm-o’-gilead, 
form superb ornaments for the window. A few 
days causes them to yield a benison of golden pol- 
ler. 





ceen Anema 
WITHERED WOMEN. 
As a man, permit me to express my hearty endorse- 
ment of your editorial entitled “Withered Women.” 
“®. 8.” will find that you can worst him on every con- 
tention. 
Virginia. 


NOT AN IDEAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, 
Trenton. 

Editor of the New England Journal of Education: I 
want to offer my humble protest against your definition 
of an ideal normal school. I am_ usually able to en- 
dorse your editorials. I cannot endorse this one. 

The practical summary of your conclusions is that 
any one can enter a normal school provided he is of 
suitable age and has the right motives, no matter what 
his scholarship may be. 

It must be borne in mind that scholarship is the meas- 
ure of the school. It is true that we want moral char- 
acter, zeal, disposition to serve, etc., in connection with 
the school just as we do in connection with carpenter- 
ing, but, as in carpentering, we measure a man’s value 
by the amount he builds, so in ‘a school we measure 
values by the amount the pupil learns, and more than 
this—the amount he learns in definite subjects, namely, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, physics, chemistry, 
etc. 

In our state we have the primary, grammar, and high 
school to do a certain amount of the work of education. 
We have the state normal schools to do a different work. 
If these normal schools are to take persons who do not 
know high school work, no matter how zealous they 
are, the system is being mixed up and the schools will 
be lapping and duplicating, rather than each acting its 
own particular part in the system. 

There is no more reason why a normal school should 
take every one that comes, no matter what his educa- 
tional qualifications, than that a college should take 
every one that comes, no matter what his qualifications. 

My own judgment is that your ideal is warped in 
several other respects. For instance, your description 
of the music room doesn’t look like a place where 
people are preparing to teach in our public schools. 
There is too much tendency on the part of our educators 
to be up in the air. Most of the teachers who go out 
from our normal schools are to teach definite subjects in 
definite amounts, and under very clearly understood 
circumstances. The normal schools should keep these 
facts in mind and should prepare teachers with those 
ends clearly in view. I do not mean, of course, as you 
know, in any narrow sense, but I certainly mean in a 
well-defined sense. 


February 2, 1909. 


M. L. B. 





Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Green. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


COLONIZATION. A Study of the Founding of New 
Societies. By Albert Galloway Keller, professor of 
the science of society in Yale University. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Oo. Cloth. 644 pp. 
With maps. List price, $3.00; mailing price, $3.20. 

At last there is available in one volume at moderate 
price a story of the world’s colonization by a master in 
history, in literature, and in pedagogics. Now that the 
book so long sought has come, the wonder is that it did 
not come sooner. It leaves nothing to be desired for 
the general reader, the special student, or the class- 
room. Here is a scientific study of colonization, which 
meets the needs of American college students, both by 
presenting in English a mass of data not readily acces- 
sible, and by arranging it in such system and order as 
to emphasize salient aspects of the process of coloniza- 
tion. In scope the whole history of colonization is cov- 
ered, excepting that of the English and French and of 
several of the most recent colonizing peoples; informa- 
tion concerning these is reasonably easy of access. . The 
several chapters treat of the colonies of the Orientals 
and ancients, mediaeval and modern Italians, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Dutch, Scandinavians, and Germans. 
The viewpoint is in general that of the economist and 
sociologist; such topics as emigration, colonial trade, 
race contact, and the like are given precedence over his- 
torical, administrative, and legal detail. The method 
is, above all, comparative; the subject is treated topic- 
wise, and data are arranged as illustrative of general 
principles rather than in chronicle fashion. A constant 
effort has been made to attain simplicity and concrete- 
ness of both style and argument. It is especially 
adapted to college students of the junior or senior year. 
DICKINSON AND ROE’S NINETEENTH CENTURY 

ENGLISH PROSE—CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited 

by Thomas H. Dickinson, Ph. D., assistant professor 

of English, University of Wisconsin; and Frederick 

W. Roe, A. M., instructor in English, University of 

Wisconsin. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 495 pp. 

Price, 31.00. 

This is one of the choicest books of the day for alt 
who love literature, who would intelligently admire and 
affectionately enjoy the best essayists of England and 
the one great essayist of America. It is in a class by 
itself, since in no other volume can be found so much 
that is best regarding writers who were best in essiy 
writing. It is a book in which any college student wil! 
revel, a book to inspire and guide the thought of a 
class, and is at the same time a book to fascinate any 
lover of the essay. Here are ten essays by Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Newman, Bagelot. Pater, 
Stephen, Morley, and Thomas Arnold, and they are 
critical essays on Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.’ Lord 
Byron, Swift, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Scott, Macaulay, and Emerson. In 
each case the essays are those most typical of the au- 
thor’s critical principles, and at the same time repre- 
sentative of the critical tendencies of his age. The sub- 
ject matter provides interesting material for intensive 
study and classroom discussion. There is a brief bio- 
graphical introduction to each essay, and numerous 
helpful notes. Without this book a class might search 
far and wide for as much that is indispensable, and 
waste no end of time with things worth far less and 
things worthless. 

ZOOLOGY, A LABORATORY MANUAL. The Loose- 
leaf System of Laboratory Notes, for Guidance in the 
Dissection and Elementary Study of Animal Types. 
Prepared by Theo H. Scheffer. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Here is a treatment of the twenty-four types of ani- 
mals with which students should be most familiar, and 
it is so arranged as to be of greatest assistance and 
value to the young people. The sheets outlining the 
work on each type of animal are separate, so that they 
may be incorporated with the student’s drawings and 
notes on that particular type. The recorded informa- 
tion on the subject is thus collected together. not only 
simplifying at the time the work of studying the speci- 
men, taking notes, and indexing the drawings, but mak- 
ing future reference to the records an easy matter. 
Then, too, the laboratory guides being thus bound in 
with the student’s notes, do not become scattered or 
lost. Collateral reading assigned by the instructor an@ 
simple lectures or talks on various phases of the par- 
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ticular type of animal life in hand will, however, stim- 
ulate and encourage the student to investigation on his 
own account. The field, the brook, the woods have 
more attractions for the average student of zoology 
than any text-book on the subject. But he must be so 
directed or trained that he will learn td see what he 
looks at and interpret correctly what he sees. 


BIRD LEGEND AND LIFE. By Margaret Coulson 
Walker. New York: The Baker-Taylor Company. 
Cloth. (6x9.) Price, $1.25, net. 

Margaret Coulson Walker won a permanent place 
among bird lovers through “Birds and Their Nesting,” 
and this delightful book will but intensify their appre- 
ciation. The thirty-five illustrations are all full-page 
photographs neatly inserted. The real charm of the 
book, however, is in the critical and literary avian 
legends and superstition of birds. Birds exercised a 
strong influence on prehistoric religion, having been 
worshiped as gods in the long ago, and later as living 
representatives of the higher powers, the Greeks going 
so far as to attribute the origin of the world itself to the 
egg of some mysterious bird. The Aztecs believed that 
all good people as a reward of merit were metamor- 
phosed at the close of life into feathered songsters, and 
as such were privileged to pass their time in the beauti- 
ful groves of Paradise. To the North American In- 
dians thunder was the cloud-bird flapping his mighty 
wings, while the lightning was the flash of his eye. In 
all lands birds had prophetic power, having been twice 
born, once as an egg and then as the bird. The owl, 
the raven, and the woodpecker were the chief birds of 
portent, and as such receive especial attention in these 
fascinating pages. 


THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. By 
Julia A. Hidden. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Company. (9x12.) Price, 75 cents. 

No other publisher so frequently and so uniformly 
issues books for the kindergarten and primary grades 
of surpassing merit as does the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Not only have they long been the exclusive pub- 
lishers for Emilie Poulsson, Miss Devereaux, and others, 
but they are zathering in other women of marked gen- 
ius and masterly power. What “Sterling” is in its 
place, the name of Milton Bradley is in all that pertains 
to material for little people. These songs by Julia A. 
Hidden are fascinating to the children, and are of high 
yalue from the standpoint of standardizing kindergar- 
ten and primary work. 

ESSENTIALS OF BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, A. 
M. Boston, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 380 pp. List price, $1.20. 
This book offers material for a year’s secondary 

school work in botany, and covers all that is required 
for college-entrance examinations in the subject. Like 
the author’s other text-books, it is clear, attractive, 
and practical. The first half, dealing with seed-plants 
and considering the structure, physiology, and ecology 
of each part of the plant in turn, links structure with 
activities in a way to give the pupil a correct concep- 
tion of a plant as really a living organism. The direc- 
tions for laboratory work are full and clear, the simple 
experiments in physiology are well chosen, and good 
figures and fourteen full-page plates furnish sufficient 
illustration. 'Though the lower plants are more fully 
treated than in Mr. Bergen’s “Dlements” or “Founda- 
tions of Botany,” still only a limited number of types 
can be considered in the space allowed. As the term 
“cryptogam” is universally used, it may be questioned 
whether it is wise to substitute the word “spore- 
plants” in the heading of this section, a word which 
earries a suggestion that the seed-plants do not produce 
spores. Any misconception of this sort needs to be 
earefully guarded against. The closing chapters on 
“Plant Breeding,” “Useful Plants,” and “Timber and 
Forestry” are interesting and suggestive of many topics 
that might profitably be taken up. On the whole, while 
the specialist may criticise the omission of some topics 
ineluded in other recent high school text-books of bot- 
any, the majority of teachers (who must give instruction 
also in other subjects) will find this a practical and ser- 
viceable manual. 

EXPERIMENTELLE PADAGOGIK. By Dr. W. A. 
Lan, Carlsruhe, Germany. Leipsic: B. G. Teubner. 
Cloth. 125 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A little work in German by a famous educator of 
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Carlsruhe, and belonging to the series published by 
Teubner entitled “Aus Nature und Geisteswelt.” It is 
full of facts and hints about pedagogy as it appears in 
the German sehool system, and will not fail to interest 
Americans conversant with the German language who 
wish to make comparisons between the Teutonic and 
American school methods. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHOD IN THD STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURD. By William Macpher- 
son, master of school, Beckenham, Kent, 
(Eng.). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Oloth. 
92 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

An English book, issued by the Cambridge (Eng.) Uni- 
versity Press, and here in an American reprint. The 
author makes no attempt to deal with the study of Eng- 
lish as a whole, but rather to state clearly and concisely 
the logical and psychological principles that underlie 
the study of English literature. And then he illustrates 
these principles as they appear in the study of fiction, 
the essay, lyric poetry,-and the drama. The work is 
excedingly well done, and will prove of value to teach- 
ers of English. 


HO 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*The Philosophy of Self-Help,’’ By S. O. Kinkham. i 25. 
New York: G. P-Putnam’s Sens. , Rae Hien 

‘Appleton’s Primary Arithmetic,— Book.” By J. W.A. 
~~ and L. L. Jackson. Price, 35eents. New York: D, Appleton 


Co. 
san Lincoln.” Price, 50 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard 


“Gascoigne’s The Posies,’’ Edited by J. W. liffe. Price, $1.50. 
——‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ (Vol. VI.) Edited by A. R. Waller. 
Price, $1 50,—_—‘The English Grammar Schools to 1660: Their Cur- 
riculum and Practice.’ By. Foster Watson. Price, $2.00.——“The 
Electra of Sophocles.”’ by G. A. Davies. Price, $1.10. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. « 

‘The Rhetoric of Oratory.” By Edwin DuBois Shurter. Price, 
$1.10——“The Ancient Greek Historians."” By J. B. Bury. Price, 
$2.25.—_—“‘High School Course—Latin Com tion.” By C. M 
Por Be A. J. Inglis. Price, $1.00, New York: The Macmillan 

“? 
“Impressions of American Education in 1908.” By Sara A. Bur- 
stall. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Cooper’s The Spy.” by Samuel Thurber, Jr. Price, 25 
cents.——“A History of Education.” By F. P.Graves. Price, $1.10. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 











READY MARCH I 


A GRADED 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN H. WALSH 


This new book in the Walsh series pro- 
vides means for conducting the mental and 
oral drill that all teachers of modern courses 
in arithmetic find necessary. It has atun- 
dant practical problems,fresh and appropriate 
in substance, and carefully graded and classi- 
fied. 








CLOTH. 288 PAGES. 50 CENTS. 


Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades . 55 cents 
Walsh’s New. Grammar School Arith- 
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Part |. of above... ..... 40 cents 

Part Il. of above ..... . 45 conts 

Walsh’s New Primary Arithmetic . . . 30 cents 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school - ties in every state in the 
Uae. es ogalied ie. these contributions 
' and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue.. 





‘ 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 19: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Simmons 
College, Boston. 


April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 
Boston. 

April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8, 9, 10: Hastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. 8S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
elation, Denver, Colorado. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
eational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; WB. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 830: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SOMBRVILLE. The _ Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild will hold its annual 
meeting in Chipman hall, Tremont 
temple, Boston, at 10 a. m. March 
13. The secretary’s report shows a 
total membership at the close of 1908 
of 1,188, with $138,129.17 in the hands 
of the treasurer. During the past 
year there has been paid out in an- 
nuities $13,827. A comparison of 
the funds of the guild shows an in- 
crease of about $50,000 in five years, 
which fact speaks emphatically for 
the management. 

CAMBRIDGE. The _ eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
new lecture hall March 6. The 
topic for the day will be “Present 
Educational Needs.” At the meeting 
in the morning, which is open to the 
public, the speakers will be Professor 
M. L. Perrin of Boston. University 
and superintendent of schools of 
Wellesley, and Professor W. T. Fos- 
ter of Bowdoin College. The speak- 
ers at the dinner, which will be open 
only to the members of the associa- 


tion and their guests, and which fol- 
lows the morning meeting, will be’ 
Frederick P, Fish and Joseph Lee of 
Boston. At the morning meeting 
there will also be an important re- 

port of the committee on educational 

progress, of which Henry W. Holmes 

of the department of education is the 

chairman. 

BOSTON. The Franklin school, 
Seth Sears principal, had an admir- 
able Lincoln celebration, getting out 
an excellent illuminated program. 

The thirty-fourth regular meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers was held Feb- 
tuary 13 at Simmons College. Pro- 
fessor Henry P. Talbot of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
spoke on “Should More Credit Be Al- 
lowed by Institutions of College 
Grade for Work Done in Chemistry 
in the Secondary Schools?” At the 
afternoon session in the Lowell build- 
ing, M. I. T., there was an address on 
“Destructive Distillation’ by Profes- 
sor F. H. Thorp of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The eastern Massachusetts section 
of the Classical Association of New 
England was held at Boston Univer- 
sity February 13. The Columbia pro- 
fessors have been advocating that 
candidates for college be required to 
master thoroughly 2,000 stated Latin 
words with their English equivalents. 
Principal Tetlow of the Girls’ Latin 
school argued that the mastery of 
vocabulary that was most worth 
while was that which came by much 
reading of Latin rather than the 
learning of the meanings of de- 


tached words. Other addresses 
on the program were i 8 
Word of Welcome,’ Professor 


Thomas. Bond... Lindsay, president of 
the section: “The Meaning and the 
Means of Classical Studies,” in 
memoriam, Minton Warren, Charles 
Eliot Norton, John Henry Wright, 
George H. Browne, Professor Charles 
B. Gulick: “Thoughts on Cicero's 
First Oration Against Catiline,” Pro- 
fessor..Morris Hicky Morgan, Har- 
vard University; ‘“How the Boston 
Public Library Helps Teachers,” Gar- 
rick M. Borden, Boston public li- 
brary; “The Museum and the Classi- 
cal Teacher,” L. Earle Rowe, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; lantern talk, 
mythology and Greek vases in sec- 
ondary teaching. Professor Charles 
St. Clair Wade, Tufts College. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Morgan of Harvard Uni- 
versity was elected president, and C. 
W. Gleason, secretary. 
FITCHBURG. Miss N. M. Pair- 
point, teacher of freehand drawing 
and craftsmanship in the Fitchburg 
High school, has been ‘an exhibitor 
at many of the picture exhibitions of 
New England, as a painter of ani- 
mals, especially sheep and _ horses. 
She received a diploma from the Col- 
umbian exposition at Chicago as a 
designer and worker in enamels. 
Miss Pairpoint was fitted as a su- 
pervisor of drawing for public 
schools at the Rhode Island State 
Normal school, and has held the po- 
sition of supervisor in Bristol and 
Warren, R. L., and North Att!eboro, 
Mass., before going to Fitchburg. 
WORCESTER. The annual meet- 
ing of the Worcester County School- 
masters’ Club was held February 13. 
Addresses were made by Judge Rob- 
ert O. Harris of the superior court of 
Massachusetts on the probation 
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system, and by Dr. C. B& Hodge of 
Clark University~on “The Freedom 
of the Child from Hereditary Re- 
straint.” There was music under 
direction of Charles I. Rice, Worces- 
ter. 


CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. The Agassiz Asso- 
ciation is to establish a natural col- 
ony or university in this city on 
unique and original plans. It is in- 
tended to erect suitable buildings for 
the purpose of experimenting in the 
growth, care, and habits of plants and 
animals, and for imparting informa- 
tion to naturalists; it being the inten- 
tion to establish an institution for 
creating and increasing a knowledge 
and iove of nature. The buildings 
will probably be ready for occupancy 
April 1. Dr. EB. F. Bigelow, presi- 
dent of the association, is mainly re- 
sponsible for carrying on this work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. William E. Pulsi- 
fer, treasurer of D.'C. Heath & Co., 
manager of the firm’s business from 
New York to the Gulf, who has the 
presidential habit, having presided 
over the destinies of the Republican 
Club of Brooklyn, the Union League 
Club of New York, and other dis- 
tinguished organizations, each of 
which has been at the height of its 
success under his direction, has been 
elected president of the Graduates 
Club of New York, of which George 
B. Cortelyou, secretary of the treas- 
ury, is first vice-president. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMOUNT. Superintendent Jo- 
seph Rosier is giving a series of lec- 
tures to the teachers of the public 
schools on “Educational Problems 
Relating to the Teacher.” The pub- 
lic is invited to these lectures. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Chicago children in- 
fected with tuberculosis will go to 


school in the open air if a request to 
be made by the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute is granted by the board of 
education. The suggestion was 
made in a report of Frank E. Wing, 
superintendent of the institute, and 
unanimously adopted by the mem- 
bers. The plan is to have open-air 
camps in various parts of the city 
where children with consumption 
ean attend. In the stormiest weather 
the children will wear heavy ulsters 
to protect them from the cold. 

The Biological Club of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is giving a series of 
Darwin anniversary addresses last- 
ing from February 1to March 18. 
These lectures are free to the public, 
and are given by professors in the 
university and other eminent educa- 
tional leaders. They are being largely 
attended, and are proving exceed- 
ingly interesting. 





INDIANA, 
INDIANAPOLIS. A bill has been 
introduced into the legislature of this 
state entitled ‘“‘An Act to Protect and 
Conserve the Health and Lives of 
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School Children,” ete. The bill re- 
quires that buildings shall be erected 
on suitable sites with special refer- 
ence to drainage, and proximity to 
railroads and certain ‘industries. It 
preseribes the style of buildings to 
be erected, methods of lighting, seat- 
ing, and ventilation. It regulates 
the drinking arrangements and sani- 
tary conveniences, and how the 
buildings shall be cleaned and disin- 
fected. It also requires that in cer- 
tain grades hygiene and sanitary sci- 
ence shall be taught, relating espe- 
cially to dangerous communicable dis- 
eases. It provides also for thorough 
medical inspection of the school 
children as relates to diseases of de- 
fective sight and hearing. 


MICHIGAN. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. The Cen- 
tral State Normal school has issued 
a concise and comprehensive leafict 
setting forth the advantages which 
this school has to offer to prospec- 
tive teachers of the state. The state- 
ment shows that the school is beauti- 
fully situated in the midst of a 
twenty-acre campus, with four build- 
ings valued at $210,000. It has a li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes, scientific 
laboratories for every line of work, 
and thoroughly equipped manual 
training and domestic science de- 
partments. The teaching force com- 
prises a faculty of forty thoroughly- 
trained instructors. 





NEBRASKA. 

MADISON COUNTY. FF. S. Per- 
due, county superintendent, has be- 
come deputy to State Superintendent 
Bishop. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. The following 
interesting items regarding the pub- 
lic schools of this city are worthy of 
note: In 1892, the entire enrollment 
for all the schools was 997; in 1909, 
it is 2,445. In the high school the en- 
rollment for 1902 was 106; in 1909 it 
is 289. Superintendent Miller is to 
be congratulated wpon this splendid 
showing, as well as for the excel- 
lence of the work done in the schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. 

ELLENSBURG. Principal W. B. 
Wilson of the normal school of this 
city was elected president of the 
Washington Education Association 
at the recent annual meeting at Spo- 
kane. The circumstances of his elec- 
tion testify to his popularity in the 
state. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 

Wellesley’s annual catalog, just is- 
sued, contains approximately the 
same number of pages as the catalog 
of last year, but chronicles many 
changes in the personnel of the col- 
lege and in its curriculum. Such 
changes—especially those having to 
do with the curriculum and the ex- 
pansion of courses in the various de- 
partments—mark the steady progress 
which the college is making in adapt- 
ing itself to the demands of modern 
education. In the governing and ad- 
ministrative boards of the college, 
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Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans. Apply 
three or four times a year for best results. 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our expense. 
On request we will apply it fo the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 


We are confident that a trial willresultin 


You will find interesting reading in our free 


the continzed use of Standard Floor Dressing. 
booklet “*Dust and Its Dangers." Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 








SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT INSTITUTE 
AUGUST 2nd -- SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1909 





21 Courses in Manual Training 
14 Courses in Domestic Science and Art 
2 Courses in Drawing 


Teachers of Manual Training, of Domestic Science and Art, and of Draw- 
ing, who desire additiona! training, either technical or professional, and those 
who wish to begin their preparation for teaching these subjects, will find 
courses specially adapted to their needs. 

For circular giving full information concerning the summer session 


courses, address 


L. D. HARVEY, 


President Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature. and 
Pedag: in America. It aims develop ir 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in 
expression, whether as a creative €hinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildimg. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full oTmation 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MABB. 








comparatively few changes have oc- 
curred during the past year. Samuel 
B. Capen, LL.D., continues in office 
as president of the board of trustees. 
The two vacancies occurring in the 
trustee list, through the death of 
Henry E. Cobb and the resignation of 
Bertha Palmer Lane, have been filled 
by the election of William Blodget 
and William V. Kellen, both of Bos- 
ton. Named on the teaching force 
of the college are 106 members, classi- 
fied as follows: Professors, fifteen; 
associate professors, twenty-nine; in- 
structors, forty-eight; assistants, 
fourteen. President Hazard is ab- 
sent on leave, as also are Professor 


Mary A. Willcox, Professor Katha- 
rine Coman, Associate Professor 
Eva Chandler, Associate Professor 
Eliza H. Kendrick, Associate Profes- 
sor Roxana H. Vivian, Miss Jose- 
phine M. Burnham, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Miss Valentine J. Puthod, in- 
structor in French, Miss Edith R. Ab- 
bott, instructor in art, and Miss Clare 
M. Howard, instructor in English. 
William H. Niles, professor of 
geology, becomes emeritus professor, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Fisher, associate 
professor, being promoted to the 
charge of the department. Advance- 
ments in rank from instructor to as- 
sociate professorships are made in the 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 





The Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 


ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 
COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL. NO*“DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price te All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 


Gives additional strength to 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 

















cases of Charles Lowell Young, Eng- 
lish literature; Miss Edna V. Moffett, 
history; Miss Frances M. Perry, 
rhetoric and composition; Miss 
Grace E. Davis, physics; and Miss 
Roxana H. Vivian, mathematics. 
New members added to the faculty 
corps are: Katherine P. Raymond, 
M. D., in the department of hygiene 
and physical training; Miss Alice 
Haskell, M. A., in rhetoric; Miss 
Emma A. Ruppersberg, M. S., in 
physics; Miss Carrie M. Holt, M. A., 
in zoology; Miss Elizabeth M. Gar- 
diner, M. A., in art; Miss Josephine 
H. Batchelder, B. A., in_ rhetoric; 
Miss Laetitia M. Snow, Ph.D., in 
botany; Miss Margaret H. Cook, 
Ph.D., in zoology; Miss Eleanor D. 
Wood, B. L., in Biblical history; 
Miss Anna P. Youngman, Ph.D., in 
economics; Lawrence W. Cole, M. 
A., in experimental psychology; Eben 
F. Comins, in drawing; Miss Clara 
E. Smith, Ph.D., assistant in mathe- 
matics; Miss Florence Converse, 

A., in English literature; Miss 
Helen S. French, B. A., in chemistry; 
Miss Florence C. Bacon, in physical 
training; Miss Marion E. Fenton, 
B. A., in art; Miss Emily P. Locke, 
M. A.. in botany; Miss Amelie Sera- 
fon, in French; Miss Gertrude Bige- 
low, B. S., in chemistry; Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Pope, B. A., in rhetoric; and 
Miss Margaret E. Sawtelle, B. A., in 
physics. 

The establishing of a _ national 
school for the education of men for 
the diplomatic and consular service, 
probably in Chicago, was outlined at 
a recent dinner of the Chicago Indus- 
trial Club. Improvement of the con- 
sular service, especially along the line 
of greater commercial efficiency, is 
one of the objects to which this 
organization of Chicago business and 
professional men is devoting its 
efforts. 

Bates College has petitioned the 
legislature, now in session at Au- 
gusta, for $40,000 for a central heat- 
ing plant. Such a building is one of 
the imperative needs in the present 
equipment. It is expected that a 
new science building and a new gym- 
nasium will be erected at no very 
distant date, and a central heating 
plant would then be the means of a 
great saving in the expense of heat- 
ing the various buildings on the cam- 
pus. Alumni and students are tak- 
ing an active interest in the petition. 


The state makes liberal provision for 
the University of Maine, aided Bow- 
doin in its early history, and has 
made appropriations to Bates, Colby, 
and Van Buren (Catholic) colleges 
within the last six years. 

John Merrill Bridgham, instructor 
in classics and history at Bowdoin 
College, has been elected head of the 
Latin department at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis., and will begin his work 
there at the opening of the next col- 
lege year. Mr. Bridgham graduated 
from Bowdoin in 1904. During his 
college course he was prominent in 
musical and literary lines, being a 
member of the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs, the chapel choir, and leader of 
the college band. In his sophomore 
year he won the Sewall-Reed prize 
and the Quill prize for the best poem. 
He was one of the commencement 
day speakers of his class. He wasa 
member of the D. K. E. and Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Deutscher Verein. 
After graduating from Bowdoin he 
spent a year in study at Dartmouth, 
where he had a fellowship, and the 
next three years at the University of 
Chicago. 

President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University an- 
nounces the completion of a $500,- 
000 fund fer additional endowment of 
Adelbert College and the college for 
women. Of this amount $125,000 
was offered by the general education 
board, on the condition that $375,000 
be raised by the university. The last 
two years have brought to Western 
Reserve additional resources of 
about a million dollars. 

With impressive ceremonies and in 
the presence of many prominent edu- 
eators and dignitaries of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble was on February 2 installed 
as president of the Baltimore 
Woman’s College. Dr. Noble was 
president of the Collegiate Institute 
at Hackettstown, N. J., when, in 
May of last year, he was chosen 
president of the Woman’s College to 
succeed Rev. Dr. Goucher, who had 
resigned because of advancing years 
and who was afterward made presi- 
dent emeritus. The new president 
is forty-three years of age, and 
graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1891. 

Representative Dartmouth men in 
Boston express approval of the offer 


of the presidency of Dartmouth Col- 
lege which the trustees have made 
to Hon. Samuel W. McCall of Win- 
chester, representative in Oongress 
and a member of the ways and means 
committee. The offer to Mr. McCall 
from the trustees of Dartmouth com- 
prises a salary of $10,000 a year and 
a residence. If Mr. McCall becomes 
president of Dartmouth his action 
will not be without precedent among 
distinguished members of the ways 
and means committee. The late Wil- 
liam L. Wilson of West Virginia, 
once chairman of the committee, and 
afterward postmaster-general, was 
subsequently president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, in which of- 
fice he died. Mr. Wilson had been 
trained as a college teacher, as Mr. 


EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Comprehensive trips through British Isles, 
Be'gium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 
1 ge ee management. Short r tours at 
$175. For particulars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8-V Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Summer Tour For Teachers, 
Economy, comfort, expert leader- 
ship. Apply Now. 

L. A. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New Yorx City 











The Standard Industrial and Com- 
mercial Exhibits Company of New 
York city, owing to the large in- 
crease in their output of industrial 
geography work for schools, have 
been compelled to move from 114 
Fifth avenue to larger and more 
commodious quarters at 65 Fifth ave- 
nue, between 13th and 14th streets, 
where teachers interested in indus- 
trial geography will be welcome at 
all times. 


— WANTED— 


A lady teacher for the Grammar Grades in 
an Institution for wayward boys. Must be a 
member of some Evangelical Church; a per- 
son who wishes to work hard for a small sal- 
ary in doing good to needy boys. Must be in 
first-class health and a good disciplinarian. 
Salary for first two months, $30 and home. 
After that $35 if satisfaction is given. Ad- 
dress, INSTITUTION, Care Journal of Educa- 
tion, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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McCall has not been. It has been 
known that a year ago Mr. McCall 
was approached by individual mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the 
college on the presidency, and the 
suggestion that he permit the use of 
this name has been renewed this win- 
ter. The proposal is believed to have 
reached a stage compelling decision 
once for all by Mr. McCall, and very 
soon. It is understood that no deci- 
sion has as yet been reached, but 
friends of the congressman are in- 
clined to believe that Mr. McCall will 


yield to the persuasion pressing him‘ 


and will accept the post. 


The new catalog of Middlebury 
College gives a total enrollment of 
228, of which number twenty-three 
are from Massachusetts. 


An important change has been 
made in the addition of a scientific 
course, requiring no Latin for admis- 
sion. By arrangement with several 
leading technical schools, a student 
may on presentation of B. 8. degree 
enter the junior year in these institu- 
tions. 

Professor Walter E. Howard has 
been chosen dean of the faculty. 

Dr. William Osler, regius professor 
of medicine in Oxford University, has 
presented to the department of medi- 
cine of the University of Missouri a 
copy of the first edition of the “De 
Humani Corporis Fabrica,” printed 
in 1543, which Dr. Osler calls the 
foundation of modern medicine. 

The new catalog of the University 
of Maine for 1908-09 shows an en- 
rollment of 884 students. Deducting 
from this number the 112 registered 
for the summer term and the winter 
courses in agriculture, there remains 
a total of 772 students regularly 
registered for the year. In addition 
to these numbers 105 have registered 
for correspondence work in the col- 
lege of agriculture and 371 for the 
various courses given during Farm- 
ers’ week. The distribution of 
classes and courses is as _ follows: 
Graduates, 16; seniors, 103; juniors, 
120; sophomores, 165; freshmen, 164; 
short pharmacy, 68; school course in 
agriculture, 21; summer term, 99; 
winter course in agriculture, 49. In 
the college of law there are thirty- 
seven graduates, 24 seniors, 16 ju- 
niors, 26 first-year and 12 specials. 
The number of students from Maine 
is 693: Massachusetts, 127: New 
Hampshire, 20; New York, 15; Con- 
necticut, 10. There are two each 
from Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
China, and one each from Colorado, 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Armenia, 
New Brunswick, Porto Rico, and 
South America. By colleges the 
classification is: College of arts and 
sciences, 175 (including summer 
term students); college of agricul- 
ture, 150: college of technology, 420; 
college of pharmacy, 24; college of 
law, 115. The faculty of instruction 
“and investigation numbers 90, dis- 
tributed as follows: President, 1: pro- 
fessors, 33; associate professors, 4; 
assistant professors, 12; instructors, 
24; lecturers, 7; tutors, 5; assist- 
ants, 4. 

The latest figures of Boston Uni- 
versity from the office of the regis- 
trar of the college of liberal arts in- 
dicate that the attendance in this 
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department is the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. The figures 
given out are as follows: Seniors, 99; 
juniors, 67; sophomores, 77; fresh- 
men, 125; special students, 77; en- 
rolled in the teachers’ courses, 88. 
This makes the total number en- 
rolled in the college only 533. Be- 
sides these there are 128 students tak- 
ing work at the college who are 
registered in other departments. 
Thus the total enrollment of the col- 
lege is 661, which shows an increase 
over last year of seventy-two. 


Mrs. Esther Goven Hood has given 
$100,000 to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to establish graduate fel- 
lowships in the law department. 
Mrs. Hood’s gift, announcement of 
which was made at a meeting of the 
board of trustees of the university, 
held on Tuesday, is made as a 
memorial ‘to her father, the late 
Franklin B. Goven, formerly the 
president of the Reading * Railway 
Company. 

There will be a meeting of the uni- 
versity board of trustees of Wesleyan 
College before the end of this month, 
at which meeting co-education will 
in all probability be abolished. For 
the last thirty years, or practically 
ever since the trustees of the univer- 
sity decided to admit women at Wes- 
leyan, there has been a strong oppo- 
sition to their presence here by the 
male undergraduates. In the last 
few years the feeling has been so 
strong at times that the men have 
even voted to exclude the women 
from taking any part in the various 
commencement exercises outside of 
commencement itself. The war 
against the invasion of the women 
was waged not only among the un- 
dergraduates but leading members of 
the Wesleyan faculty have been 
strongly opposed to the presence of 
the women students. Last June 
Trustee Charles Smith at a meeting 
of the board introduced the following 
resolution: “That after the opening 
of the college year of 1909-1910 no 
women be admitted to Wesleyan 
University, but nothing in this action 
is to be construed as in any way in- 


terfering with the rights and privi- 
leges of the women who may be stu- 
dents in the college at the opening of 
the college year 1909-1910.” It was 
found at that time that the sentiment 
was in favor of the resolution, but 
the president of the board, Henry 
G. M. Ingraham, was abroad and 
definite action was deferred until the 
semi-annual meeting this month. 
The honor system for examina- 
tions, already in use at the college 
for women and the law school of 
Western Reserve University, by vote 
of the faculty of Adelbert College, 
will now be used at that college." The 
question was brought up by the stu- 
dents and has been agitated for some 
time. The student council, which is 
the self-governing organization of the 
students, prepared a set of rules un- 
der which it was proposed examina- 
tions be conducted. These rules 
were recommended by the student 
council to the student body, and 
were unanimously adopted by the 
student body. They were then re- 
ferred to the faculty. The result of 
the consideration by the faculty is 
contained in a notice just posted upon 
the official bulletin board at Adelbert 
College, and announcing that hence- 
forth all examinations and quizzes 


will be conducted in accordance with ° 


the honor system rules adopted by 
the students. The rules as adopted 
are:— 

“We, the students of Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, 
in order to establish the honor sys- 
tem for examination, do hereby adopt 
and bind ourselves to the following 
rules :— 

“1. All examinations and quizzes 
shall be conducted without faculty 
supervision, excepting so far as the 
presence of the instructors shall be 
necessary to distribute papers and to 
answer questions. This provision 
shall not be construed as restricting 
the right of the instructor in the use 
of his room. 

“2. Giving or accepting assist- 
ance, unnecessary talk and disturb- 
ances of any kind are prohibited in 
the examination room. It shall be 








‘HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Abraham Limcoln..............eeceeeeseeeeee cece Whillock Small, Maynard & Co., Boston _ .5t 
Gascoigne’s The Posies ..........--+--+.es-+00+- Cunliffe [Ed., G. P. Putnam’ ~ Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
The Electra of Sophocles .........0 2. wceseeee Davies (Ed. 7’ 1.10 
The Philosophy of Self-Help..... <0 Cbpbetn eke eo Kinkham “ “ “ 1.25 
Beaumont and ‘Fletcher (Vol. VI.)..... ......... Wailer{Ed.) “ +s 1.50 

The English Grammar Schools to 1660: 

Their Curriculum and Practice ... .... Watson “ “ “ 2.00 

The Florentine Painters of the Renalssance.. Berenson * « “ 1.50 
pleton’s Primary Arithmetic............... Young & Jackson D.Appleton& Co.,* 35 
The Rhetoric of Oratory .. ...........---.0-+55- Shurter The Macmillan Co., pe 1.10 
The Ancient Greek Historians.................. Bury “ 2.25 
High School Course—Latin Composition ...... Baker & Inglis “ a os 1.00 
Social Life at Rome ........... 2. ...cseeeeseeee Fowler “ oo “ iano 
The Cyclopedia of American Agriculture...... Bailey (Ed.] ve ws a 20.00 | 
The Man Eaters of Tsavo.............+- «+ Ave Patterson “ “ “ 7.75 
- The Asrepetls OE DEOIB oon. sons oe oo rene .... D'Ooge " “4 ae 4.00 
pe er eee i eee Orcutt 4 op “ 1.50 
Economics: Briefer Course Seager Harper & Bros. —-— 
French Word-Lists ............. ceeeeeee--s ... Carter Henry Holt & Co. tis 
North American Trees......... hy hag ... Britton 25 
Biology and Its Makers . debe e ... Loey * - 7.00 
Primary Elections.. eral — The Univ. of Chicago Press oe 
dy of St lar vo ution inphad Fooye: esos ) 

Bo vin in in Sealine Bro FRee see” cane ch cs oem bane Phillpotts Moffat, VYard&Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
SL. ns va Dale L Gaede 605. ide ipiee cGdeee Roberts L. C. Page & Co., - 1.50 
NN 8. oa iano e orice: ap op.gecpes Pettigrew Longmans, Green & Co., ‘‘ 16.00 

New Os hege Manual of Physics....... .... Coleman American Book Co., td .60 
The Myster SOME DAG Jadbwkice< bd bh hid dbee Haultain Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston — .35 
Tales of Ol England in Prose and Verse..... Lansing Ginn & Co., Boston 1.00 
Peace, Power and Plenty ........ speak \eqbseen Marden T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1.00 
Dreaming To. Sass he sdites «oh beds b bees cees Moses Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 1.00 
Te ee DOORN... ies dheSdiec. (Seb. we caceee. aoee Dutton 1.00 
roducts of India............. att ie 5.00 

7 Sear od Starr Outing Publishing Co. 3.00 
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Ave. fae » 414 ss, Cooper bua Bldg. Berkeley io er Geecend: pies Bldg. 
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Mrellent facilivies for PP EOR MANUAL.” »* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency BSitivay. 


A Successful School and College Bureau, BUILDING 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay uctil position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 


1897 ; Send for New Manual eo 


EDUGATORS " zz EXCHANGE ° 


Maine teachers please note our Portland business, never sold, is now done at Boston. 


TE AC KH E RS, are you in line for positions? Weare blazing 
the road to “Opportunity,” and INVITE you 
to join us. Are you interested? INVESTII- 
TLON will cost but a cent. Send postal to-day for booklet. 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Some New Books, 
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TATE NORMAL | th weee’ For catalogue | be notified by the instructor in charge 
Mass. For aay Oe . | of the examination, and in the event 

-M ’ 
aderers he temeipel, +.C, Bornes, A-™ | of his refasal then to comply with 
. the rule, shall be asked to appear be- 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

re Et, scum. eatnlogues ; address | fore the committee on the honor sys- 

Joan G. THOMPSON, Principal | tem to show cause. 
: “4. The committee on the honor 
bad! FE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, svctem shall consist of three mem- 








For women only. Especi | at- | 
tention is called to the new course of House- | bers, chosen from the three upper 


classes in the student council, and 
shall be elected by the council before 
~  . | November 1. This committee shall 


TATE nORWAL SCHOOL, Samy, , Massachusetts investigate all violations, shall have 


gogical a and toehalens toining v4 ogaqhers of | the power to request the attendance 
© commercia’ Drancnes Fe atalogue of witnesses to give testimony when- 
asarese ws welled “ecmniataeted se ever necessary, and shall report its 
findings to the student council at the 
the duty of every student to report | earliest possible date. Where viola- 
violations to the committee on the | tions are of such a nature as to de- 
honor system. mand punishment, the student council 
“3. Each student, before leaving | shall transmit the findings of the 
the examination room, shall write | committee to the faculty of the col- 
and sign on the last page of his ex- | lege, who shall have full power to 
amination book or paper the follow- | administer penalties. 
ing statement: ‘I hereby pledge my “5. Entrance into any examina- 


hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY | 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 














honor that I have neither given nor | tion or quiz shall signify an accep- 
received any assistance during this | tance of these rules and a willinguess 
examination.’ Any student whoshall | to take the examination or quiz on 





fail to give this written pledge shall | one’s honor. 


“6. Each year these rules shall be 
brought before the student Lody by 
the president of the student council 
immediately upon the organization of 
that body in the fall. These rules 
shall also be published in the Weekly 
and posted on the bulletin board at 
least two weeks before the winter 
and spring examinations.” 


The opening of a new building in 
September will mark the inaugura- 
tion of the Teachers College schvol of 
household arts in connection with 
Columbia University. Its announce- 
ment, now in press, will offer some 
seventy courses of instruction, ar- 
ranged in ten departments. Under 
household arts education, the present 
courses in the teaching, supervision, 
criticism, and organization of domes- 
tic art and science will be supple- 
mented by courses summarizing the 
general and technical educational as- 
pects of these fields. In addition to 
the courses mentioned, which are all 
for resident students, each depart- 
ment will provide special classes for 
partial students, or any other inter- 
ested persons. The plans of the 
school, moreover, contemplate the 
arrangement of numerous general 
lectures open to the public wiihcut 
charge. 

The completion of the Harper 
memorial library fund has just been 
announced at the University of Chi- 
cago. Subseriptions received from 
more than 2,000 alumni and friends 
of the university reach a total of 
$814,000, of which $578,000 has been 
paid in. The largest subscribers 
were John D. Rockefeller, $600,000; 


| Mrs. A. BE. Hill, $25,500; Martin A. 


Ryerson, $25,000, and Andrew Car- 
negie and Harold F. MeCormack, 
$10.000 each. In addition, a bequest 
of $40,000 to be added to the endow- 
ment fund of the library is announced, 
though the name of the giver is with- 
held for the present. Exclusive of 
this, however, it is expected that the 
fund will exceed $900 000 hy the time 
the library is finished. Something 
more than $600,000 of this will go into 
the building, and the balance will be 
used for endowment purposes. Ac- 
cording to the present intention, the 
corner-stone of the library will be 
laid at the June conveccation. 


The gift to the University of Wis- 
consin of Weinman’s heroic bronze 
statue of Lincoln was announced by 
President Charles R. Van Hise at the 
Lincoln centenary exercises. The 
statue is given to the universitv by 
Thomas E. ‘Brittingham of Madison. 
The statue, which is to be placed in 
the centre of the court of honor on 
the upper campus, is to be unveiled 
at commencement in June, one month 
after the unveiling of the original in 
Hodgenville, Ky., on Memorial day, 
when it is expected that President 
Taft will deliver the address. The 
statue, which represents Lincoln 
seated in a massive chair, is seven 
feet high, which is equivalent to a 
standing figure nine feet nine inches 
in height. It is to be mounted upon 
a granite plinth six feet six inches in 
height, the total height of the statue 
and plinth to be thirteen feet six 
inches, 


TLC) fe i Se 
“The idea of ‘im a-telling me ‘ow 


children ought to be fed! Why. I’ve 
buried ten o’ my own!”’—The Tatler. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Another rather /uminous _— star 
comes next week in Blanche Ring, a 
Boston girl. Miss Ring made her 
first start in Boston, and gave “The 
Good Old Summer Time” a popular- 
ity that has not been attained by any 
song since. Her latest is called “Yip- 
I-Ady.” It is proving a tremendous 
hit. Another feature is a _ sketch 
ealled “Circumstantial Evidence.’ 
There are fourteen men and no 
women in the cast. The aétion takes 
place in a jury room. Another 
sketch with more comedy in it is 
called “Freckles,” by Anna Blancke 
and company. Others are Kenny, 
McGahan, and Platt. in a novelty; 
Hal Merritt, the talking cartoonist; 
LeRoy and LaVanion; Sam Stern in 
a monologue, and the Keith special 
show. 


Why Rain and Not Snow. 


A. Lawrence Rotch of Blue Hills 
observatory writes as follows in the 
Boston ‘Transcript: Many persons 
have been puzzled by observing in 
the last two storms (January 8, 15), 
the snow turn to rain while the tem- 
perature remained considerably be- 
low the freezing point. The explana- 
tion is furnished by the data from 
kite flights, which were made last 
week at Blue hill in co-operation 
with the international series of as- 
cension of kites and balloons. Kites 
carrying recording instruments were 
flown on alternate days and entered 
a warm stratum, whose elevation va- 
ried from about 800 feet on the 11th 
to 3,500 feet on the 15th. Ordinarily 
the temperature at these heights is 
from three to ten degrees lower than 
at the earth surface, but during the 
last week it was actually some ten 
degrees warmer than below. Con- 
sequently, as the storm centre ap- 
proached and caused a general warm- 
ing up of the air column, although 
che temperature at the ground might 
not exceed twenty-five degrees, yet 
in the cloud at the same time it 
would be thirty-five degrees, giving 
precipitation in the form of rain. 
While these inversions of tempera- 
ture, as they are called, commonly 
oecur at some height in the atmos- 
phere, yet it is rare that an inversion 
of such magnitude persists so long 
as did the one last week. On the 
afternoon of the 15th the approach- 
ing cold wave was pushing in  be- 
neath the warm stratum, since the 
cold does not descend from the up- 
per regions as was formerly sup- 
posed. 





David George Hogarth, the geog- 
rapher and explorer, said that in 
western Asia there are vast areas on 
which no European foot is known to 
have trod, nor even any Buropean 





eve to have looked. The greatest 
unseen area lies in Arabia. Almost 
all the southern half of Arabia is oc- 
eupied, according to native report, 
by a vast wilderness called generally 
Ruba-el-Khali, “Dwelling of the 
Void.’ No Buropean has ever en- 


tered this immense tract, which em- 
braces some 600.000 square miles. It 
would take a bold man to venture 
out for the passage of either 850 
miles west to east or 650 north to 
south in the isothermal zone of the 
world’s greatest heat. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURING the first half of 1908 we made these chan from one state to another; m 
every case by recommendation. 14. to Tenn. E. Theo. merge? Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to NW. ¥Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NV, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to emont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Roc ville Centre, Elizabeth —— 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Am 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to NV. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palta 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. H y A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
Faw Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. O. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to W. Y. Pearl Candee, Cinc:mnati to Lock- 
= Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. ¥. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to NW. ¥, 
jog, arate M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va.to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
arren. 
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MERICAN ::: ° introduces te Fern = 
2nd, FOREIGN efron Decay Cesta nt core 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °7* Wass Areaue 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 
In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and oll Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 








New York 


WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





mends teachers te colleges, public and private scho7ls. 
Advises parents about schools. 





with good general education wanted for yp ice werk 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in tg 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure itions ae $60 to. $70 per month. For farther 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 M St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cols. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. A btain 
Positions. Send for cireulars. ” ge man aoe “6 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany; N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


—o- year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Mornes, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.20072 .02.,"zonrtere= 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 1326 seviscon se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 














eee ee o00eeeee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ‘ 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 
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New Single Dog Escapement ; 
New Column Selector (Model 10) ; 
New Built-in Decimal ‘Tabulator 


New Two-Color Dial ; 

New Back Space Key : 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock; 
New Shift Lock ; 

New Paper Feed. 


THE 


New Models 10 and | | 
Remington 


do more than supply every 
demand ; they anticipate every 
demand of every user of the 
writing machine. 


SOME OF THE NEW — 





MENNEN’S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 














és Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma'sgreatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and © hafing. 
RF tape prote ction, the  aery ioe is put up in non- 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
te Fra s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
scent of fEN: cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD M ENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
—— 's Sen Ya etoile Powder, Oriental Odor Pea, 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 


(Model 11); 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION POWDER, the king of all beauti- 


fying powders. It is absorbent and non-irritating, and may be used where other 
powders are impossible. It will enhance the beauty of the most perfect complexion, 
and render less apparent the defects of the poorest. It is endorsed by the leading 
professional and society people, and we guarantee every package to give perfect 
satisfaction. To further introduce this wonderful powder, we make this special offer 
to YOU: Send us the names and addresses of ten ladies and 10c. in money or stamps 
to cover charges, and we will send you, prepaid, a sample package of REX COM- 
PLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM, 
and our handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 pages 
and cover, and complete in detail, telling you how to preserve your beauty and cre- 
ate. new charms. REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a peer. We 
positively guarantee that it contains nothing that will produce or encourage the 
growth of hair or down on the face. It has more body and a better working cream 
than any other cream manufactured, and will not turn rancid. 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satisfaction ; we will promptly return 
purchase price if any of our articles are not perfectly satisfactory to the user. 


Address REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS, Dept. O. 
290 E. 43rd Street, Chicago, Il. 


See Lat Say a —rn ll! 
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